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DRESSMAKING.CLASS, CAPE TOWN SCHOOL. 


7 E used to hear a good deal of what was 
known as “Women’s Rigths”—an ephe- 
meral movement, providing during its 

brief vogue a rich fund of material for the 

jester’s pens and pencils. It passed, but 

today, as ever since the world began, the gran- 

der, truer Woman’s Right remains with us 

fixed and unchanging: 

“The Right, ah! best and sweetest, to stand all 
undismayed 

Whenever sorrow, want, or sin, call for a woman’s 
aid.” 

Men may have led the way, but for the 
children of silence the quicker and finer nature 
of the woman teacher has done much, and 
will do much more. Women are holding what 
I have termed “our far outposts”—the schools 
in India and China; and the present article, 
with its accompanying pictures, may tell in but 
faint degree how much a couple of women are 
‘doing for the deaf of that land of gold and 
gems, South Africa. 

From St. Mary’s, Cabra, Dublin, to St. 
Vincent’s, Cape Colony, is a far cry; but 
since there were deaf-mutes—both white and 
black—to be educated, distance could be no 
-deteriment to the earnest daughters of St. 
Dominick, whose work in Ireland’ I have 
already described; and it will not surprise 
those who know these good women to learn 
that the work in Cape Town was originally 
started by a nun of their Order; and that the 
present workers are also from Cabra. As a 
matter of fact, the immense Irish institution 
has sent teachers to almost all our colonies. 

The present school in Cape Town is situated 
in Tuin Plein, and is a small house next door to 
St. Bridget’s School. Altogether, there are 
about thirty pupils of different ages, seven or 
eight of the number being colored children. 


The teaching staff consists of the Sister in 
charge, who had twelve years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching the deaf at Cabra, where for 
a time she was head teacher, and an assistant 
teacher, Miss Marsh, who is deaf herself, and 
was formerly a pupil teacher at Cabra. Bet- 
ween them these two ladies have done much 
towards turning a barren land into a field of 
fair promise. Besides her qualifications as a 
teacher, the Sister who guides the work is a 
warm and sympathetic worker inthe cause of 
the deaf, and the school could not be in better 
hands. 

The system of teaching employed is that 
followed with such good results at St. Mary’s: 
the child’s mind is approached and awakened 
by means of a very finely developed system of 
signs—a system far more complete than any 
we have in England—and, as the work pro- 
gresses, these sink into the background, their 
place being taken by written language, with a 
firm commarid of which the majority of pu- 
pils go out into the world. A portion of each 
day is devoted to manual training, that of the 
boys being chiefly woodwork, while the girls 
take up needlework, etc. The skill of the 
children have attained in this branch of educa- 
tion can be gauged by the work shown in one 
of our illustrations. The school is small, but 
numbers of pupils have passed through it 
since its foundation, and are now usefully 
occupied in various callings, printing, harness- 
making, and saddlery being those most follow- 
ed by the male deaf. 

Although the school is under the care of a 
Dominican Sister, it is absolutely unsectarian 
in its work. The children are of various 
nationalities and differing creeds; there are 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, etc., and no 
attempt is ever made to proseytise them; the 
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training is purely moral, without any bias 
towards sectarianism. The school is also the 
only one in the Colony that opens its doors 
to colored children, and these prove just as 
capable of education as their white fellows. 
Of course the two classes of children are kept 
seperate, but there is no difference in the care 
and instruction given each. 

In addition to the elementary school so far 
described, a night school is conducted for the 
adult deaf, and numbers of men and women 
gladly avail themselves of what to them is a 
great boon; for remember there are no Mis- 
sions to the Deaf in Cape Colony. The school 
is open nightly, recreation and instruction be- 
ing pleasantly combined. The men and lads 
carry out painting, fretwork, carpentry, and 
pokerwork; while the women do needlework, 
and are taught the beautiful lace-making for 
which the Dominican Sisters have won for 
themselves a name in Cape Town, as else- 
where. Some Egyptian children, with whom 
communication is almost as difficult as with the 
uneducated deaf, have been found in the fruit 
shops of the town; they have been added to 
the roll of pupils in the night school, and dis- 
play much skill in a peculiar spider-web sort of 
lace-work. Possibly in this branch of the 
school’s work Cape Town has the beginnings 
of a lace industry upon a small scale. 

I have spoken of South Africa as a land of 
gold and gems, as everyone knows, it is truly 
such; but in the eager rush for wealth, and 
amid the fever of seli-seeking, few give heed 
to the claims of deaf-mute children, and it is 
only by dint of sacrifice and hard struggling 
upon the part of those responsible for the 
school, that the work is kept up. The Govern- 
ment recognises the sterling worth of what is 
being done, but under present conditions can 
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THE NIGHT SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN. 


only make the school an annual grant of £100, 
which, needless to say, does not go far. At 
the moment a good, nay, noble work is severely 
handicapped by a debt of £700, and the women 
who labour so far away beg that we of the 
Homeland will lend them our aid: they will 
welcome every mite of assistance given them. 
They look to us; their cause is also our cause, 


A Remarkable 


shall their plea be in vain? If you who read 
have imagination it will paint for you the pic- 
ture of the lives lived by uneducated deaf- 
mutes in a land like South Africa; it will tell 
you how much the school in Tuin Plein means, 
and how great a disaster its failure would be; 
it will bid you help in what degree you can. 
PaIsTIN Fionn. 


Deaf Hunter of the 


Canadian Wilds. 


LTHOUGH since birth he had never 
heard a sound or uttered a word, Hans 
Ferret is one of the best hunters and 

trappers in the Lake Mimmiska region, 275 
miles due north of Sprucewood, Ont., where 
he has lived for thirty-two years without see- 
ing a larger settlement than a Hudson Bay 
Company’s trading post. 

Ferret is deaf and dumb, but enjoys perfect 
health and has been so successful financially 
that he expects soon to give up the woods and 
settle on a farm in some civilized community. 
Thirty years ago he lived in the Lake St. John 
district, and there met a young woman who 
undertook to teach him to read and write. 
While she was thus employed pupil and in- 
structress fell in love and were married. The 
union resulted in one child, now a youth of 
eighteen, who makes yearly trips to Napegon 
for ammunition, traps, clothing and other nec- 
essaries in woodland life. 2 

The elder Farret was seen recently by Jud- 
son Morse, a sportsman from Toronto, who 
later spent several days here. He gives an 
interesting account of the hunter, his methods 
of trapping and hunting and his aims and am- 
bitions. 

“The family of three live in a neat log cabin 
of four rooms and are devoted to each other,” 
said Mr. Morse. “The mother and son speak 
exceptionally good English, but when they 
wish to converse with the father they use stan- 
dard deaf and dumb signs. Apparently they 
are all happy and satisfied with their lot. 
They, however, hope soon to move to some 
small village, where the son, Arthur may have 
the advantage of public schools. At present 


he is taught by his mother, who is fairly well 
educated. 
A REMARKABLE MARKSMAN. 

“ Farret, I should say, is about fifty years 
old. He is erect, well built and muscular and 
is the best student of animal life I ever saw. 
He is an expert in setting traps and can put a 
ball through the eye of a chickadee at 200 
yards five times out of six. He does not 
know what the word excitement means, and 
to this he owes the fact that he is still alive, 
for many times he has been attacked by wild 
beasts, These have now and then taken him 
unawares, as he could not hear them approach. 

“T naturally supposed the hunter was forced 
to depend wholly upon his eyes to detect both 
game and warnings of danger, but in this I 
was mistaken. He told me through his son, 
who acted as interpreter, that he had develop- 
ed a sense, which he declared was undefinable, 
but which hinges upon vibration. It appears 
that as a result of being continually on the 
alert while in the forests the vibration caused 
by sounds reach his sensative brain through 
the medium of nerves in the ear passages and 
warn him of danger. He ‘feels’ a lynx cry, 
a bear howl, a gun explode, but the voice of 
his wife has no effect at all. : 

“ So acute has this sense become that Farret 
is sometimes aware of the approach of deer 
or moose as they crash through the timber. 
He is, therefore, in little danger from beasts 
who attack him openly and makes a noise 
about it. His greatest peril lies in lynx, wild- 
cats and fishers, which lie in wait for their 
prey along the branches of trees. In daylight 
Farret can detect these where an ordinary 


hunter would miss*them, but at night he is at 
their mercy unless his keen sense of smell. 
gives him warning: =~ 

“SMELLED DOUGHNUTS TWO MILES. 

“ His wife is responsible for the story that 
her husband was once hunting two miles from 
camp when he smelled doughnuts she was 
frying in a kettle over a bonfire. Being ex- 
ceedingly fond of the cakes, he threw his gun 
over his shoulder and headed for home. 
Another time the odor of baked potatoes 
reached him a mile distant. Farret himself 
says that his nose is almost as good as a 
hound’s, and that when the snow is on the 
ground or the leaves are wet, he can tell which 
way a deer is going by smelling of four or 
five tracks. He has been blindfolded to prove: 
this and has never failed. 

“ Although he has shot hundreds of ‘bears,. 
lynx, deer and other animals, Farret, like 
other hunters in the district, relies for his 
supply of game on traps. He has scores of 
these set within a radius of six miles from his 
cabin, and derives a substantial income front: 
the sale of furs, which every spring are taken 
to the most convenient post of the Hudson 
Bay Company or sold to collectors who make: 
the round of the camps at given intervals. A 
large percentage of the returns go for provi- 
sions and ammunition, but a little has been 
saved each year, and this fund will eventually 
be used to buy a small farm. 

“I love the woods, but I realize that I can’t 
live here always,’ this remarkable hunter told 
me, ‘so I am gradually making up my mind 
to settle down where my wife can see a 
neighbor now and then and my boy can go to: 
school. ‘Arthur knows a lot now,’ he added’ 
proudly, ‘but I want him to know more than: 
his mother and father, and of course, we: 
can’t teach him more than we know.’ 

“Farrat bears several scars he received in: 
encounters with vicious animals, and on several’ 
occasions had been laid up for a week at a 
time as result of unfortunate adventures. One 
seam in his thigh gives eloquent proof of a 
battle waged ten years ago with a wounded’ 
bear, and a patch of missing scalp is the trade 
mark of a lynx which dropped on him while he 
Was setting a trap and covering it with burnt 
hickory wood. On the whole, he has come off 
remarkably well. 

THEIR SON A POOR HUNTER. 

“Strangely enough, Arthur is a poor hun- 
ter and a worse trapper. He is moderately 
fond of shooting, dislikes trapping and dotes 
on fishing. The latter is a sport his father dis- 
dains, so Arthur keeps the family supplied” 
with fish. The young man is a naturalist, and 
there isn’t a bird, beast, flower or tree he does 
not know all about. He has also picked up 
considerable information regarding herbs and 
has established himself as the family doctor. 
Now and then distant neighbors send for him: 
to cure their ills. 

“I asked the mother if she didn’t fear her- 
husband would some day be killed. She re- 
plied that at first she was fearful, but that she 
soon became confident that Farret could take: 
care of himself.” 
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THOMAS Y. NORTHERN 


HILE in Colorado last summer I had 
occasion to visit a section in which the 
growing of sugar beets is a leading in- 

dustry—an industry comparatively new in 
this country and one which seems to open up 
a new occupation for the deaf in the raising 
and refining of sugar beets. The Rossen 
brothers at Manzanola give considerable 
attention to the raising of sugar beets and 
Mr. Thomas Y. Northern is employed as a 
chemist in the American Beet Sugar Co.'s 
refinery at Rocky Ford. This company al- 
ready has five refineries in operation—two in 
Colorado with another under construction. 
Mr. Northern is a graduate of the Kentucky 
School and of Gallaudet College and was con- 
nected with the Colorado School before turn- 
ing his attention to chemistry—a calling in 
which he has achieved success. Many other 
companies are now engaged in the refining of 
sugar made from beets, and chemists are al- 
ways in demand. The work is quite simple, 
but requires caution and accuracy, and it is 
not easy for a deaf man to get a fair chance 
to show his fitness for the position as Mr. 
Northern has done. At each refinery a large 
laboratory force is employed calculating the 
per cent of sugar in beet, its quality, purity, 
and looking after the various stages of the re- 
fining process. While hearing is not essential 
speech is very useful, but may be dispensed 
with in a chemist who has the confidence of 
the establishment, as is the case of Dr. G. T. 
Dougherty, of Chicago. 

Another good occupation for the deaf is 
that of bee culture. Mr. Fred Nelson, of 
Bush, Colorado, is engaged in the business 
and he gave an interesting and practical talk 
on the subject at the Denver convention last 
summer. He claims that honey is a surer 
crop, more easily marketed, always salable, 
and much more profitable financially than eggs 
and for one who understands the business the 
work is neither difficult nor exacting. He 
has a large number of hives and supplies the 
market with strained honey. 

OK OK 


We have not one word to say against the Sign-lan- 
guage in its proper sphere. But how many deaf people 
can tell what those pictures in the last SILENT WORKER 
stand for? It is poor art when one has to say undera 
picture, “This isa cow.’’ No other language needs an 
interpretation to its masters. What does it prove ?--Pai- 
metto Leaf. 


It proves that the sign-language is used in 
England, and the pictures referred to illustrate 
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MR. NORTHERN’S RESIDENCE 
Rocky Ford, Illinois. 


English signs,—is not readily understood by 
the deaf of the United States or where the 
system of instruction is not of English origin. 
At the first international congress of the deaf 
at Paris in 1889—the De 1’ Epee centennial— 
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REV. DR. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


I had little difficulty in keeping track of the 
addresses and conversation of the deaf from 
the various European countries, and in making 
myself understood among them, by means of 
the sign-language alone. Up to that time the 
educated adult deaf of Europe generally had 
received more or less instruction by means of 
the De |’ Epee method,—very similar to what 
Gallaudet and Clerc brought with them to 
Hartford. Consequently the European and 
American delegates to the congress used a 
common sign-language while speaking or writ- 
ing only the language of their respective coun- 
tries. With the English delegates to the Paris 
Congress it was different. They used the dou- 
ble handed alphabet and a sign-language not 
of French origin, and as they neither spoke 
nor wrote French or any other language of 
Europe, they were unable to keep track of 
either the proceedings or the conversation. 
With some of the English deaf I found that 
the most satisfactory method of conversation 
was by means of writing, as neither of us could 
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GALLAUDET 
understand the sign-language of the other. 
* ok 


Delegates to the Del’Epee centennial are 
apt to grow reminiscent when recalling the 
event,—hence this disgression. On the way 
to Paris the American delegates—about 
twenty-three in number with the Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet—attended an address by Dean Brad- 
ley, in Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Ab- 
bey. A number of the English deaf with the 
Rev. Dr. Buxton were in the party. The Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet stood at one side of the Dean 
during the address interpreting for the Ameri- 
can deaf, while the Rev. Dr. Buxton stood at 
the other side interpreting for the English. 
It was something quite out of the ordinary to 
witness the same address being interpreted 
simultaneously by two different sign-lan- 
guages, only one of which I could understand. 

At a reception, which the London deaf ten- 
dered the American visitors at St. Saviour’s on 
Oxford street, the novel scene was re-enacted 
with slight variations—the addresses of wel- 
come by the English deaf being made in their 
sign-language which was interpreted orally by 
the Rev. Dr. Buxton and again into the sign- 
language by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet for the 
American delegates. This process was re- 
versed when the Americans made their re- 
sponses. The efforts of sundry individuals. 
who assayed to make themselves generally un- 
derstood without the aid of an interpreter was. 
less a success than an exhibition of buffoon- 
ery. 

Many happy returns of the day to President 
Gallaudet, who will be 70 years young on 
Feb. 7th. Dr. Gallaudet can never grow old 
in the affections of the deaf. And I am re- 
minded of a story Dr. Gallaudet told me while 
I was a student at Kendall Green. One win- 
ter afternoon, as I came out of the old Con- 
gressional library, I met Dr. Gallaudet as he 
was leaving the senate. As we were both 
bound for the Green we joined company, and, 
as the pavement was slippery with sleet, we 
joined arms. My hearing was rather defective 
but the Doctor had an excellent voice so our 
conversation was carried on by means of the 
pure aural-oral method. He asked me if I 
had noticed the prominent bend on the bridge 
of his nose and then proceeded to tell me how 
it came there. Once upon a time—it may now 
be sixty years ago—he and another boy were 
chasing each other through a pasture in Con- 
necticut. He outdistanced his friend and 
stopped to peer back at him through the bars 
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Thereupon his friend picked up a 
stone and asked “Give me leave?’ Leave was 
granted and the boy let the stone fly. To the 
surprise of both the boy’s aim was accurate— 
the stone passing between the bars and striking 
squarely on the Doctor’s nose and since that 
day it has had that aquiline shape sufficient to 
make even. 


of a fence. 


“* * the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books.”’ 
* *K 

The efforts of Dr. G. T. Dougherty to bring 
about the introduction of a more rational me- 
thod of instruction in the Chicago public 
schools for the deaf is most commendable and 
deserving of speedy and lasting success. The 
combined method—the fitting of the method to 
the child—which Dr. Dougherty upholds, is 
approved by the educated deaf throughout the 
world and by a great majority of instructors 
of the deaf in America. Chicago has the 
facilities for giving its deaf children the best 
possible preparation for the duties of intelli- 
gent and self-suporting citzenship, but this it 
cannot do until it adopts the recommendations 
for the government and instruction of its 
public schools for the deaf as proposed by its 
representative deaf citizens. 


* OK OK 

The Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain has well 
earned the fitting tribute recently paid him by 
the deaf of New York upon the completion of 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of his missionary 
work among them, and the appreciation of 
his services which the deaf have shown is 
certainly to their credit. 

* kK ok 

From our distant but interested view point, 
the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain’s successful work 
during a long ministry has been done with- 
out obtrusion and so quietly that his left hand 
does not seem to have known what his right 
hand was doing. The general public cares 
little about how many miles a missionary may 
travel or how many letters, postals or reports 
he may write, or how many conventions he 
may attend, or whether or not on the occasion 
of his last visit to a certain diocse he was the 
guest of the bishop—the public looks for ulti- 
mate practical results but does not take kindly 
to a practical exhibition of even trivial personal 
vanity. 

* OK OK 

Edmund Chamberlain from whom he is 
dircetly descended is first mentioned in 1645, 
as having been married that year at Roxville, 
Mass. Dr. Chamberlain is also directly des- 
cended from Colonels Joseph Buckminster, 
father and son of Colonial fame, from Lieu- 
tenant Uphar of the Pequot War who, when 
Captain Johnson fell mortally wounded, suc- 
ceeded to the command, and he himself was 
so badly cut up that he died of his wounds, the 
following year, also from Captain Barbour 
who founded the town of Medfield, Mass. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s paternal grandfather 
was Lieutenant Roswell Chamberlain, and his 
maternal grandfather Colonel Joseph Scott, 
his father Rev. Schuyler Chamberlain. 

Dr. Chamberlain has never been absent 
from his post here, but two summers in his 
thirty-five years of ministry to the Deaf. He 
has taken only a short vacation in the fall, and 
in some few instances none at all. 

Dr. Chamberlain being a ripe scholar and 
profound Theologian has had opportunities, 
though he has not advertised them, of enter- 
ing other fields of church work much more 
important in the eyes of the world, but because 
of his high esteem and sincere affection for 
the Deaf he has chosen to remain with them. 

It is but just to the Deaf that it should 
be known how fine and good a man is their 
loyal admiring friend and devoted pastor. 
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Rev. J. W. Michaels, Baptist missionary to 
the deaf in the South and until recently princi- 
pal of the State school at Little Rock, officiated 
in the city early in January and gave an inter- 
esting reading of Sheldon’s “In His Steps,” for 
the benefit of the fund for the proposed home 
for the aged and infirm deaf of Missouri. 


sf ok a 

The committe on the revision of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Missouri State As- 
sociation—Mr. A. O. Steidmann, chairman— 
has completed its labors and referred the mat- 
ter to the standing Executive Committee. The 
special feature of the revised constitution is 
the provision made for the management of 
the proposed home for the aged and infirm 
deaf of the state. 

* OK OK 

The recent annual masquerade of the St. 
Louis Gallaudet Union was largely attended 
and a very pleasant social affair—thanks to 
the efficient management of Misses Roper and 
Steidmann, Messrs. Steidmann and Brown- 
ing, and to the ideal weather conditions. 

J. H. Croup. 


A Deaf Champion Draughts 
Player gf Scotland. 


Probably there is not a name better known 
highly 


nor more respected in Aberdeen 





MR. BENJAMIN PIRIE, 


draughts circles and the North generally, than 
that of Benjamin Pirie, who, although quite 
deaf, has won for himself a reputation as an 
exponent of cross-board play. Mr. Pirie 
had the misfortune to lose his hearing when 
but a child of six years, the cause being a 
sever attack of fever; but, deafness notwith- 
standing, he has played in the big annual 
draughts matches between Aberdeen and 
County for the past twenty years, and his suc- 
cess has been most marked. 

For a short period Mr. Pirie was in New- 
castle, and while there he had the pleasure of 
pitting his skill against that of some of the 
most prominent masters of the game, Price, 
Kay, Benby, and Fletcher being among those 
he met. Upon his return to Aberdeen Mr. 
Pirie won the Aberdeen Draughts Club medal, 
a performance he repeated a year or two 
later. He was the first to score a victory over 
the then ex-champion of the world, Robert 
Martin, and was also one of the few who 
scored drawn games in play with Alfred Jor- 
dan during his visit to Aberdeen. 


The Maple Leaf Club, Toronto. 


The Maple Leaves met on Dec. 21st and 
they had a splendid time. The programme 
contained Natural History reading, Trades of 
the Deaf, and recitations. Mr. J. R. Byrne 
took up the gentle art as a profitable and easy 
trade for the deaf, outlining its usefulness, 
prominence and charm, in every detail and 
said he had often a strong desire to follow 
this profession, but the hand of Nature had 
tempted him to the shoemaker’s haunts. Mr. 
P. Fraser voiced the Cobler’s vocation, describ- 
ing the hardships that confronts one who has 
the ambition to be a shoemaker, all of which 
begins when he is an apprentice to the trade, 
but after that the road to success in this line 
is easier and quick to pursue. Miss Eva 
Elliot gave a very graphic account of a Christ- 
mas legend, and Miss Henry Moore gave 
another recitation, describing the courageous 
actions of a brave woman at the battle of 
Monmouth during the American revolution, 
and both created a most favorabe impression. 

Mr. Angus A. McIntosh upheld the printer's 
art and said it was a most profitable and 
pleasant occupation for the deaf, and, as he 
has always followed this trade, he told of the 
ease and delights of type slinging. H. W. 
Roberts thought that the farm was the most 
independent occupation for any ambitious per- 
son, and, as he was born and reared on the 
farm, he gave some interesting pointers re- 
garding the luxury and independence that is 
derived from the open land, but Mr. R. C. 
Slater put a thorn in it by saying that he 
thought city life was more preferable for the 
deaf. President Brigden then gave a few 
remarks on each subject thus handled and - 
referred to some length on the study of Art, 
declaring it to be the most difficult of all for 
a beginner to take up and said that only those 
born with a natural aptitude are sure to succeed 
in this line. Critic Elliot was well pleased with 
the manner in which all did their part and with 
a few farewell words by Mr. McIntosh, the 
meeting adjourned. 

On January 4th the members again wended 
their way to this abode of learning to add more 
to their knowledge. A study on famous 
pictures, both ancient and modern, was the 
principal fuel that cudgelled our brains and 
several of the members unfolded some interest- 
ing history of some of the most famous pieces 
of art now in existence. Mrs. Katie Ogilvie 
and Mr. A. W. Mason reported the chief news 
of abroad and at home. At the close, Mr. 
Walton, of Hamilton, a former member of 
the club, dropped in and modestly placed 
before our astonished eyes a magnificient 
silver cup, emblemic ot the checker champion- 
ship of Canada, which he has rightly won. 
It is a lovely trophy and a costly one too, and 
we are proud of our old member. 


Hersert W. Roperts. 





Adelaide, Australia. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DEAF AND DuMB 
Mission. 


The annual meeting of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Mission and the Angas Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf and Dumb was held on Friday even- 
ing in the Deaf and Dumb Mission Hall, Wright 
street. Mr. David Nock presided over a large at- 
tendance. Devotional exercises were conducted 
by the Rev. E. K. Miller, which, with the ad- 
dresses that followed, were interpreted to the deaf 
mutes through the gesture language by Messrs. 
S. Johnson, M. A. (superintendent of the mission), 
and A. C. W. Cox. 


Farewell and Presentation 


On December 2ist ult., while the Maple Leaf 
Club of Toronto was holding its last meeting for 
1906, and towards the close McAugus A. McIn- 
tosh, one of the most faithful and influential 
members of the society announced his coming 
departure from our midst for another part of the 
Province, where he expects to remain for a good 
while if not permanently. Many of the members 
expressed openly their regret at having to part 
with such a true and honored friend and that the 
club would, asa whole, miss him badly, especially 
as their gifted correspondent. 

A few days afterwards the ever alert members 
got to together and decided not to let the occasion 
pass without doing something to show their 
appreciation of his past services, so they finally 
hit upon holding a farewell party in his honor 
and to present him with something with which to 
remember us. Although we received very short 
notice of it before it came off, we can safely say it 
was a great success and much of it is due to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Heury Moore and Miss 
Eva Elliott. It was held at the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. Moore, 68 Howland Ave., on 
December 28th. The room in which the party 
was held was very artistically decorated and on 
the whole looked really grand. A large banner, 
bearing the words, ‘‘ ‘The Maple Leaf Forever,’’ 
hung opposite the entrance door, while above the 
chairman hung another banner, with the motto: 
‘«God Save the King.’’ 

Shortly after eight o’clock p.m. the proceedings 
began under the chairmananship of Mr. Charles 
Elliott. After prayer by Mr. F. Brigden, the 
chairman gave a few words, outlining the object 
of this meeting, after which he called upon Mr, 
Roberts to read the address to Mr. McIntosh. It 
expressed the profound regret and disappointment 
all the members felt at his leave taking; of the 
high esteem in which he was held by all; of his 
faithful and valuable services he has rendered the 
club, especially as correspondent ever since its 
formation. We knew that his leaving was ne- 
cessary for himself, so we sincerely hoped that 
the choicest blessings, in the way of health, 
happiness and prosperity, would ever follow him, 
and the address concluded by asking him to 
accept this little gift as a slight token of our 
esteem for him and trusted that it would always 
remind him of the pleasant times we had together 
under the club’s auspices. The address was 
signed by all the members and a few personal 
friends. 

At this juncture Miss. Eva Elliott placed at 
his disposal a nice box containing a beautiful 
gold headed umbrella as a parting souvenir. 

Mr. McIntosh, on rising to respond, was vig- 
orously applauded, For a few moments he stood 
mute and perplexed, not knowing what to say 
at the sudden surprise he received. Finally he 
broke out from his amazement and made a nice 
little speech thanking all for their valuable gift 
and kind words. Saying he would never forget 
them on this memorable occasion. He outlined 
the Society’s career from its birth nearly eight 
years ago to this day and paid a high tribute to 
its versatile president, Mr. F. Brigden and other 
members of the Club who were most conspicuous 
in pushing it ahead. He said that De 1’Epee was 
the idol of the deaf of France, LeClere and 
Gallaudet in the United States, Francis in Mani- 
toba and so would Mr. Brigden be in Ontario and 
more especially in Toronto, and was sure their 
names would go down to posterity in the lime- 
light of honor and immortality. He said he did 
not like to leave us but found it necessary for his 
own good. He closed by wishing all a Happy 
New Year and every success to the Maple Leaf 
Reading Club. Next followed a few words from 
almost every one present, voicing their profound 
regret of having to part with him and hoped that 
success and contentment would follow him, and 
trusted that before very long he would be re- 
turning to our fold once more. Each speaker 
also spoke a few good words of the society, up- 
holding its good name, 

Mr. McIntosh left on December 31st to accept 
a very lucurative position on the staff of the 
North Star of Parry Sound, Ontario. 

HENRY W. RoBERTs. — 

A picture of Mr, McIntosh will appear in the 
March issue of this paper. 
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N my article on the Evangelical Lutheran 
church for the deaf, in the January num- 
ber, occurred a few errors which I wish 

to correct. The church is located on Chrystal 
street, not Christopher. The auxiliary socie- 
ties connected with the church are three in 
number, the Young Men’s club, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society and the Liberty Sociey. It is the 
latter, not the Aid Society, which is the liter- 
ary organization. 





The Pas-a-Pas club is making arrangements 
to celebrate its “silver jubilee” this year, hav- 
ing been organized in 1882, and from what 
I can gather from the members the club in- 
tends to have a pretty big celebration, includ- 
ing in its plans some affairs in June up near 
the dates set for the National Association’s 
convention so that visitors passing through 
Chicago enroute to the convention may “stop 
over” and take in the club’s entertainments. 





The Acorn Club, the social organization 
composed of members of Chicago Division, 
F. S. D., has entered on its winter program 
of entertainments for its members. Among 
those on the list for the near future are whist 
parties, a valentine party and other like affairs. 
This club possesses its own club room in the 
same building and on the same floor as that of 
the Pas-a-Pas club and both rooms are exact 
counter-parts in size. 





It speaks well for the harmony among the 
members of the above named organizations 
when I say that a good many are members of 
all three and may be seen devoting their ener- 
gies to the welfare of each. The Chicago deaf 
are widely scattered as to their residences 
and it is true that some find it not possible to 
affiliate with more than one of the various or- 
ganizations, but when it comes to a “pull al- 
togther” they manage to give a good, strong 
pull, and the way they back up their organiza- 
tions is an object lesson for the deaf of other 
cities. 





The fund for the Illinois Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf continues to grow and 
the weekly reports of its progress which are 
given in the J/ilinois Advance show that the 
deaf of the state are fully awake to the task 
they have set for themselves. The Advance 
of January 10th puts the fund at $2,695.79. 
I understand that the union picnic and base- 
ball game given by the local deaf last fall 
added some $250 to the fund and that plans 
are afoot to give another picnic the coming 
summer for the same cattse. This is one of 
the things in which the “pull alltogether” 
came in and that the “pull” will be as strong 
and bring as good results as the other is a 
foregone conclusion 





When time comes for the state association 
conventions for 1907 that of Illinois will be 
missed, President Regensburg, of the Illinois 
Association, having given official notice of its 
postponement to 1908. This is probably due 
to the National Association’s meeting—no rea- 


son having been given out, I am only guessing ~ 


at it—and it remains to be seen how many of 


its members will take advantage of the _ retain the control of his five-year old son, who, 


potponment in the way it was intended—if 
such was the intent. Norfolk is pretty far 
from this state and it is a safe guess that the 
Illinois delegation at Norfolk will not hold a 
candle to that seen at St. Louis in 1904. 
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This will be only natural owing to the differ- 
ence in the cost and the distance. But there 
will be an Illinois Delegation to favorably 
compare with any of the central or western 
states and Chicago has already started to 
“count noses.” 





In the local dailies there lately appeared an 
article touching on the scarcity of material 
from which teachers in the local day schools 
could be drawn from. We understand there 
are now 21 teachers for an attendance of 200 
pupils—and those in charge of the schools say 
4o teachers or one to each five pupils would be 
about right. Says the Nebraska Mute Journal 
in comment, “the only wonder is they do not 
ask for a teacher for each pupil.” If these 
schools were run on the same basis as our 
state schools and had the same methods ap- 
plied to them, there would be no scarcity of 
teachers (7?) and they might be able to show 
something in the way of a graduate now and 
then. I may be wrong as to such papers 
existing, but I have yet to cast my eyes on 
anything in the shape of a graduate’s diploma 
from the Chicago Day Schools for the Deaf— 
and the schools were doing business way back 
in the seventies. It looks as if the aforesaid 
“twenty one” were having all work and no 
glory, truly. When the time comes to retire 
on their pensions and to figure up results, as 
far as Chicago goes the alma mater will 
mother very little excepting some hybrids and 
deficits—in the city treasury as well as in the 
output of the schools. But the Mute Journal 
is wrong in one of its comments. It says the 
schools “are claimed to be Simon Pure Oral 
in Method.” The supervising principal of the 
schools has told the local deaf who have made 
the same statement that they were wrong; 
that she is an exponent of the combined 
system; that the schools are conducted under 
the combined system. The Board of Educa- 
tion has accepted this statement so, officially, 
the schools are combined schools. But to 
soften the blow to the bonafide combined 
schools, I will say it is the “Chicago Combined 
System’”—not the one our adult, thinking 
deaf owe allegiance to. The “Chicago Com- 
bined System” is in a class by itself—a class so 
distinct and apart from the common run of 
combined systems, that it is sometimes mis- 
taken for “pure-oralitis,” so the error into 
which the Mute Journal has fallen is but 
natural, Chicago has always been noted for 
its originality and always wanted to be differ- 
ent from its fellow cities and always willing 
to pay good money for something the other 
fellow hasn’t got—if it is worth having in 
the majority of cases—and in its “Chicago. 
Combined System” it has secured, after a 
great expenditure of time and money, the one 
and only system of schools of the kind Our 
neighbors up in Omaha should not cast envious 
eyes this way, for on the proposed staff of 
“forty” there will be no room for any but the 
simon pure “Chicago Combined System” 
advocates. 

And in quoting Superintendent Goodwin's 
“the school was created for the deaf children 
and not to furnish places for those who need. 
a place, or who, for some reason, want to 
teach” the Mute Journal must not include the 
Chicago schools. 

F. P. Greson. 

Mr. William E. Shaw the well-known deaf- 
mute electrician, of Boston, is receiving news- 
paper notoriety on account of his fight to- 


since its mother’s death some years ago, has 
been in the custody of its grandmother. The 


“plaintiff says that the father and mother are 


unfit to care for the lad, on account of being 
deaf-mutes. 
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With the Silent Workers 


EpITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


———— ee 4 


NONGRATULATIONS to Brother Russell 
Smith of Omaha, Nebraska. He is an old 
Fanwood boy who has made good. We 

all admire the man who ‘‘ makes good."’ 

Some years agoa little sheet came out of the 
West with the rather pretentious title of ‘7he 
Deaf American.” 

It chronicled the doings of the deaf people west 
of the Ohio, mainly, and snappy little paragraphs 
of heart interest filled the little sheet each week. 
1907 sees the paper enlarged to the standard size 
and growing at a rate that bids fair to see all its 
four pages given over to the news of the deaf. 

a 


On its staff are two forceful writers—‘‘Stray 
‘Straws’ and ‘“‘B B.”’ Their identity remains a 
secret, but they will take rank with ‘‘Ichabod”’ 
and other writers whose work is stamped with 
coriginatlity and who say things well worth while. 

a 


Meantime, by way of contrast, we have the 
young woman writer who still deludes herself 
with the idea that the world really cares where 
she takes tea every little while and who thinks it 
is smart to ‘‘swipe’’ things from the funny papers 
and lay the locale in her own town to make people 
think the stories originate with her; and her fel- 
low writer who slobbers over the goody-goody 
virtues of his school friends and reads dreary 
homilies on purity, and who repays a host’s enter- 
tainment with gush of such a milk-soppy order 
as to cause the judicious to grieve. 


a 


It is asserted that foreign deaf craftsmen have a 
marked superiority over their American brethren, 
and therefore command higher wages when in this 
country. We're from Missouri.---J/issourt Re- 
cord. 

Here’s the Missouri Record man—and he wants 
to be shown. Can’t doit. The camparison isn’t 
a fair one. We get only a few from Europe and 
they are the cream. 

In the last few years Europe has given America 
Lipgens, the creator in gold; Janik, the portrait 
painter ; Montille the sculptor. All top notchers 
and head liners. 

As well for foreigners who saw our delegations 
at the Paris Congress in 1889, to say that all 
American deaf people are brainy men when they 
had Hasenstab, Hodgson, Cloud, Fox, Davidson 
and so on, with them to judge by. 


as 


Lipgens is a natural genius. He carved figures 
in. wood when he should have been doing his 
three R’s. Nobody taught him his art and 
incidentally he hasn’t taught his art to any one. 
It’s his own secret. 

Janik made pencil sketches with remarkable 
fidelity before he could read and write. Art 
schools gave him training that enables him to- 
day to be a master in pastel, crayon and oil, and 
it’s rare to find an artist who is a master inall. 

Lipgens was raised in a farming district and if 
he had not hated farm life, the opportunities to 
acquire polish at Dusselfdorf, Cologne, Berlin, 
Paris and New York, would never have come to 
him. 

Both of these Germans are New Yorkers now, 
and it is not a bad tribute to German schools for 
the Deaf to make the acknowledgement that they 
understand spoken speech even better than they 
do the sign-language. 

Hope I have succeeded in showing something, 
at least, to the Record man. 


ad 


A recent issue of the Banner has an editorial 
from this paper cleverly joined to a squib from 
this department reproduced as if it originally 
had been one article, and the joint is so cleverly 
done that it’s hard to tell just which is which. 


ad 


A man in Boston, sends outa circular which 
opens with this startling statement : 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE DEAF TAUGHT TO HEAR 


My business is teaching. My pupils are deaf 
children. Some of them do not hear at all when 
they begin to take lessons: others are only par- 
tially deaf. A part are dumb as well as deaf, but 
are not debarred on that account. The door is 
open to all persons under thirty years of age who 
were born deaf or who became deaf in childhood. 


I TEACH THE DEAF TO HEAR. 


There are schools for teaching substitutes for 
hearing, but to learn to use one’s ears in the nat- 
ural way is much better The institutions perform 
a worthy service; but substitutes are for those 
who expect to be deaf for life, and pupils so edu- 
cated enter the schools as deaf children, are‘taught 
as deaf children, and leave school deaf children. 


The ‘‘one best bet’’ man says it is a 1000 to I 
cinch that it can’t be done to totally deaf people. 

With the partially deaf of course it's another 
story. 

Had the great pleasure of teaching a so-called 
deaf-mute the meaning of such words as *‘ Steam- 
boat,’’ ‘‘ Hello,’’ ‘‘ Fine Day,’' and so on, when 
he was forty years old. Some of his shop-mates 
taught him the meaning of three words that con- 


sign a follow man, prematurely, to the firing de- . 





REV. FATHER M. R. 


MCCARTHY, $.J. 


partment of the lower power-house. One day he 
repeated it to the wrong person and got such a 
shock that he went out of the speech business 
altogether. 

The man is only slightly deaf, but was brought 
up a deaf-mute because the schools of his day 
had no aural facilities. 

He is a deaf-mute to-day and gets $9.00 a week 
as a laborer, where if he had been properly taught 
he might be well-to-do as a ‘‘ hard-of-heari3u”’ 
man. 

sd 

I am a resident of the State of New York, but 
I am honestly ashamed of a state that enters its 
deaf children at a school for the deaf on such a 
miserable make-shift blank as the one that fol- 
fows here: 


Application /o the Overseers of the Poor af the Town of... 
mages ale ew ew eve eae scereew ee alys or any Supervisor of the 
DURE, ooo waiaicl tresis bx ceciwi poate news 





Aopiestion is hereby made by.........sseeseeescereteres 
‘ather, mother, guardian or friend, | Of s+..ceeeeesssees 
deaf-mutes, | who resides in the town of........... piecing 
wralalbinithac=dcidbec athe aces Orbe iE oi iss hie mid setae cess as 
and State of New York, for the placing of said deaf-mute 
21) ae ne an DEP RE PTT gt a tit INSTITUTION FOR DEAF- 
MUTES AT ...-. said deaf-mute being ....... years of age, 
ON AHE «eee coe eee s AY NOE ohn ins 0r5, 4,8 wecem sae auaiean 
18 , and the reason of this application is, that the 
health, morals and comfort-of such deaf-mute may be 
endangered or not properly cared for by an omission to 
obtain such admission. 
oe re te Bor Pr Pere he rey Ree ye Naor 


If the Empire State Association doesn’t take 
this up at its next meeting, then the Empire 


State Association has outlived either its use- 
fulness or its ability, and I doubt both proposi- 
tions. 
a 

On Saturday evening, January 12th, the Rever- 
end John Chamberlain celebrated his rounding 
out thirty-five years of work among the deaf 
and dumb, Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that his parishoners and friends celebrated 
it for him, with himself as the central figure. 
From four in the afternoon until eleven at night, 
there was practically a steady stream entering St. 
Ann’s Church to congratulate the Doctor, and to 
wish him well. In the Guild roém, Mazetti 
furnished a dainty supper, and there were many 
in the happy throng that represented other than 
the Doctor’s congregation. It also afforded New 
Yorkers a chance to meet some of Dr. Cham- 
berlin’s fellow missionaries among the deaf. 
From the Southern field came Reverends Wildin 
and Flick ; from Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. Dantzer, 
and the smiling face of the Pennyslvania niis- 
sionary, Rev. Mr. Smileau, beamed on many 
friends. A feature of the occasion was the 
presentation of an oil painting of the Doctor, 
executed by Rudolf Janik. It was a splendid 
work art. : 

J 


And the Reverend Father M. R. McCarthy, S. J., 
has been tendered a testimonial by his congrega- 
tion and friends and they made the event memor- 
able, and the good father happy by presenting him 
with a large portrait of himself also. It is a rare 
pleasure to meet Father McCarthy socially, if one 
gets such chance, by the way, it does not happen 
often. Besides his missionary work among the 
deaf, Father McCarthy is Treasurer of the College 
of St. Francis Xavier, and his busy day is every 


day. His work begins at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and lasts well into the night. The special 


time devoted to his deaf charges is Friday and 
Saturday night, and Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons. When he has an unusually busy Sunday 
it means masses at St. Francis Xavier’s, and ser- 
vices and masses in Brooklyn and Jersey City as 
well, His time for visiting is very limited, but 
he improves every opportunity to see his parish- 
ioners at their homes. 

Father McCarthy has responded to calls for his 
services from Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and other cities, and, eventually I think it would 
be his highest pleasure to be able to give his en- 
tire time to the work among the deaf. 

I gather, by the unusually reverent and lov- 
ing attitude of his people toward him, that his 
ministrations mark the highest. point that has 
been reached in the work his church has accom- 
plished among the deaf. And this is saying a 
great, great deal when his predecessors are re- 
called. Perhaps one of the greater attributes of 
the good father is his frank and openhanded deal- 
ings with those not of his faith. He is the last 
man in the world to do aught to stir up strife, or 
aid any movement that would injure the feelings 
of those of other churches,» I do not believe he 
would countenance narrowness or bigotry in any 
form; Everything he says and does, and his gen- 
ial personality are assurance that he is essentially 
a man among men, and one whose work and 
ministrations would be cheerfully given to any 
without regard to ‘‘ race, color, sex, or previous 
conditions of servitude’’ to use a worn and hack- 
neyed, though nevertheless apt, illustration. 


wt 


“ Douglas Tilden is soon to have a rival in the 
person of Roy Carpenter, a graduate of the Michi- 
gan school and Gallaudet college, whois studying 
sculpture in Paris, France. He;was doing very 
well according to the latest reports.”’ 


I came across the above in the Florida School 
Flerald. 

Poor Tilden ! 

A mere student in sculpture is going to be his 
rival. 

You cannot always tell. 

Not long ago an artist was showing me some 
of his creations, and one, having no particular 
merit impelled me to ask if he had executed it. 

I was unprepared for the indignant reply. 
Drawing himself up to his full height he asked, 
“« Of course I did it, why do you ask me such a 
question, Don’t you know I studied in Paris ?’’ 


ad 


NEW YORK 


Again Death has entered the ranks of Brooklyn 
-deaf people and George Lindeman is no more, 
Mr. Lindeman was only a short way past his 
fiftieth year, and suffered an illness of only a few 
-day’s duration, pneumonia ended his career at the 
German Hospital. Mr. Lindeman was quiet and 
unobtrusive, and was a fine specimen of the type 
of genial, jovial German gentleman of the old 
school,, He was a member of the Brooklyn Club, 
and of the Metropolitan Club of New York City. 
Services were held at his late home, 220 Bleecker 
Street, Brooklyn, on Monday evening January 
i4th, and though there was no other than written 
notices sent out, the rooms were crowded with 
friends. 

a 

The Hollywood Club came, saw and conquered 
on Thanksgiving Eve, at American Hall, 42nd 
St. and Eighth Ave. They had a big crowd, 
mostly the younger generation, quite a number 
of maskers, in the usual divers costuming, and 
their parade before the judges made a fine sight. 
Prizes were awarded, and the affair took old 
timers back a quarter of a century, before fully a 
third of those present were born. As if to make 
the picture more complete, I saw four belles of 
other days, sedate Mammas, in every case with 
one or more of their sons or daughters with them. 


at 

The only one who is not staled by time, is the 
Journal editor, who acted as one of the costume 
judges, just as he used toact in a similar capacity 
twenty-five years ago, and no older, except, per- 
perhaps, as calendar years are counted. 

The only other public dancing event was the 
Brooklyn Club’s Annual Ball, and they always 
spell success. These young men are to be reck- 
oned with when the clubs are taken into account. 
They .give orderly, decent entertainments that 
entertain, and always at a moderate price. ‘The 
result, naturally, means a big turn out, anda 
well satisfied clientiele. Moreover, the Brooklyn 
club has a larger field than one generally thinks 
-of, and over in Brooklyn they are not so split up 
with Institute, Church and School factions as New 
Yorkers are, 

Pd 


Here is another instance, of a deaf man out- 
growing the usual limitations, and making a 
success in commercial lines. The item is re- 
ported by Mr. E. T. Lloyd, in 7he Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register ; 


“A marked copy of the Perth Amboy, N. J., Press 
received by the writer announces that Mr. Fred 
Hamel, formerly of Binghamton, N. Y., has tre- 
cently been appointed manager of the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company. Mr. Hamel left 
Binghamton a little over six months ago, and his 
success in New Jersey is gratifying to his many 
friends.” 

at 


Reverting once more to the question of Deaf 
“Teachers, an editorial in the last issue of this pa- 
per stated that there were good and bad deaf 
‘teachers, just as there were good and bad hear- 
ing teachers. 

Granted. 

However, the remarks were at a tangent to the 
original discussion which had to do with the un- 
fairness of barring teachers from schools for the 
-deaf because of their deafness. 


OUT OF THE SILENCE. 


Alone in all my solitude and dread 
I think upon the years that are to be 

-Of silence—deep as that about the dead— 
Which God has bidden to encompass me. 

I think of all my hopes, the aims and fears 
That I have laid down slowly one by one, 
“To drink the cup God gave, with bitter tears, 
Till “7 poor heart could say, “Thy will be 

one.” 


I have grown patient through these years of pain, 
And wait the power that shall summon me 
“Out of the silence into sound again, 
When Jesus breaks the chains and sets me free, 
_And the first sound that enters to my ear 


Shall be-the voice of Him whom most I love— _ 


“There shall He melt the seal and bid me hear 
And join with angels in the songs above. 


Anna B. BENSEL. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Pennsylvania. 





LL Sours’ CuurcH celebrated the eighteenth 

anniversary of its consecration on the evening 

of the 8th of December last by a social gather- 
ing in the Guild Room of the church. The gath- 
ering opened with an address by the pastor on the 
past history of the church, and a forward look to 
the church of seven years hence when we hope to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary. The rest 
of the evening was taken up by a most charming 
rendition of Longfellow’s ‘‘The Courtship of Miss 
Standish.’’ By many among those who saw the 
play, it was conceded that it was about the best 
that has yet been given in the Guild Room 
of All Souls’ church. The impersonation of 
“Miles Standish’? by Mr. W. H. Lipsett, ‘John 
Alden,”’ by Mr, Wallace Cook, and ‘‘Priscilla,’’ 
by Miss Jeanette King were all that could be de- 
sired. But there were others whose minor parts 
made up the general success of the play, and de- 
serve mention. These were : Mesdames G. T. San- 
ders, and W. H. Lipsett, Miss Dora Kintzel, and 
Messrs. R. R. Robertson, H. G. Gunkel, John M. 
Wismer, and Levi Cooper. Mrs. M. J. Syle, who 
got up the play, and Mr. Lipsett, who arranged 
the scenery, deserve all praise for the delightful 
evening's entertainment and for the good amount 
raised for the church. 


Because of the growing attendance at the Sun- 
day afternoon Bible class at All Souls’ a large 
number have been compelled to stand. Three 
dozen extra chairs were therefore purchased a few 
weeks ago, so that it is hoped that hereafter we 
will have no complaints in regard to this lack of 
chairs. 





Mr. George T. Sanders has decided hereafter 
to be his own master ; so he has opened a print- 
ing shop of his own at 7205 Germantown Ave., Mt. 
Airy. Already he has more orders than he can 
conveniently attend to. 





Mr. Charles M. Partington and family have re- 
moved to Ridley Park, three miles east of Chester, 
their former home. They now have more room, 
more fresh air, are nearer to Philadelphia, and 
nearer to Mr. Partington’s place of work, but 
they lose the convenience of the express trains on 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 


Miss Elizabeth Loughridge, one of the choir 
girls of All Souls’, who has been at her home at 
Catasauqua, near Allentown, since last Fall, we 
learn, has just recovered froma long and very 
serious illness. We are glad to learn that she is 
gaining strength all the time, and there are pros- 
pects of her being back in Philadelphia before 
long. 


An interesting and highly instructive debate 
took place before the Clerc Literary Association, 
on the evening of the 6th of December on the 
question, ‘Resolved: That Trades Unions are 
beneficial.’’ Mr. R. R. Robertson upheld the 
affirmative side, while Mr. Wallace Cook took up 
the cudgel in support of the negative side. It so 
happens that Mr. Robertson is a Union man and 
Mr. Cook a non-union one, and this added con- 
siderable interest to their addresses which were 
carefully and well prepared. The honors were 
about even, perhaps a little in favor of the af- 
firmative side, but the negative side presented the 
argumentsin such forcible signs, and in such a tell- 
ing way thatthe judges rightly awarded the victory 
to Mr. Cook. It -wasan ideal debate, in that while 
there was much warmth and earnestness in argu- 
ment, there was good naturedness throughout, and 
no hard feelings were engendered. 


The fifth year dinner of the Gallaudet Club, in 
commemoration of the 118th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, took place 
in the New Bingham House, 11th and Market 
streets. It is generally thought that this dinner 
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surpasses all previous ones. The Bingham Hotel 
has only recently been remodeled, and besides its 
regular large dining room on the first floor, are a 
number of smaller banquet rooms on the second 
floor. The one in which our dinner took place is 
a fine room furnished throughout in white, with 
green curtains over blind windows, all well light- 
ed by incandescent electric lamps. The tables 
were arranged in the shape of the letter U. The 
decorations were potted plants and lighted can- 
delabra, while favors of cut chrysanhemums, 
roses, and carnations were place before each plate. 

The Toast-master, Mr. H. E. Stevens, sat at the 
head, next to the guest of honor, Mr. J. P. 
Walker, of Trenton. And thence on down the two 
lengths of tables sat the members of the club, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of their names. 

After the dinner, which was over by 11 0’clock, 
the following toasts were responded to : 


TOASTS. 
‘Eating sets the head to rights.’’ 


Harty Eo Stevens s ics nies a conwe ses wealiewne Toast-Master 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet........ .-..., John P. Walker 
Laurent (ete oc sk oes cade ne dewennaes Martin Fortescue 
Ctr Guests nics oe ccmards Seek wale -Edwin S. Thompson 
Bie Pee se 0 Wile wale uie icin Wem aneaa ale Edwin A. Hodgson 
“Old Broad amr Pie iy 55, ce ccsecascsee Thomas Breen 
The Home at Doylestown.......... Rev. C. Orvis Dantzer 
The New School...........+ sd nte sak “ae ope John A. Roach 


The addresses were all well made, but gentle 
protests were made by more than one of the speak- 
ers of not being informed in time that addresses 
were expected from them. Still as it was, the ad- 
dreses were well timed and well received. But it 
was remarked afterward that not one of the speak- 
ers, not even the toast-master, referred to the 
fact that the hotel stands on the exact place where 
the old school, preceding the one at Broad and 
Pine, formerly stood. 

The first school was established at 6th and 
Market streets in 1820, and the next year, 1821, it 
occupied a building which stood just where the 
hotel now stands. Here the school remained till 
the opening of the Broad and Pine Streets School 
December 25th, 1825. 

In speaking of the old Broad and Pine. Streets 
School, I am reminded of an interesting item I 
found recently while rummaging through some of 
the papers of the late Rev. H.W. Syle.. Theitem 
which I quote below formed part of an address on 
the sign-language read before a hearing con- 
gregation ; 

‘‘Some years ago’a party of Indians visited Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. William Welsh had them meet 
some of the pupils of the Institution at Broad and 
Pine streets. After a public reception at the 
Academy of Music, the principal took six of the fe- 
male pupils to visit the Indians at their hotel, and 
took supper with them. 

‘‘Three Indians and one deaf-mute were seated at 
each table where they had a merry time. They 
were able to communicate with each other by signs 
to a considerable degree, and the Indians laying 
aside their usual reserve, entered freely into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

‘‘One of them was so smitten with his fair guest, 
that he actually proposed to make her his wife, 
adding that he had two wives already, but well 
could afford another, as he had 28 horses and con- 
sidered himself a very rich man.’’ 





The Rev. Louis C. Washburn, formerly Arch- 
deacon of Rochester, N. Y., known and loved by the 
deaf of Rochester, preached at All Souls’, on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 16th, and afterward ad- 
dressed the Bible class on the subject of ‘‘Mis- 
sions.’’ The remarks, which were greatly en- 
joyed, were interpreted by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 

Mr, Frank Wagner and Mrs. Lena E. Carty, of 
Haleyville, N. J., were quietly married on the 22nd 
of December at the residence of the Pastor of All 
Souls’ Church. Mr. Wagner has for 21 years 
been a highly valued plumber and tin-roofer. He 
is also very handy in the work of putting up or 
repairing the different kinds oftheating apparatus. 
The couple expect to go into housekeeping in 
Camden. 

At the service on Sunday, December 23rd, the 
(infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin K. Landis 
nee Barbara Potts) was baptized. It received the 
name “‘Benjamin Kindig.’’ 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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Tuer extension of the privilege 
of conducting chapel exercises to 
the ladies of the Rome corps 
appears to have proven a marked advantage to 
both teacher and pupil there. It brings the 
teacher in closer touch with the child, gives 
her familiarity with platform work and, in 
every way, is an advantage to her. To the 
child it gives new subjects and a_ greater 
variety of treatment to the old and familiar 
texts. The experiment has been most success- 
ful in the Western New York School, and, 
doubtless will be tried by many of her sister 
schools in the near future. 


Chapel 


Tue fifth annual dinner of the Gal- 
In laudet Club held at Philadelphia 
Memoriam on the roth of Dec. was, indeed, in 

numbers, menu, speech-making and 
setting, the crowning success of the series, 
The flower of Philadelphia's deaf were there, 
and when the benign spirit of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet walked among them, that Mon- 
day evening, great must have been his pride to 
see such results of the work begun by him a 
hundred years ago. How lovingly they talked 
of him and his successors, and how the hearts 
of all swelled with joy at the mention of his 
name. Never was the gratitude of the deaf 
better shown than on this occasion. The edi- 
tor of the Sivenr Worker had the pleasure 
of responding to the toast, “Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet,” Mr. Fortesque was most felicitous 
in his treatment of “Laurent Clerc.” Mr. 
Thompson exhibited a knowledge of the man- 
ual alphabet and a fund of fun not hitherto 
attached to him, Mr. Hodgson was in his hap- 
piest vein handling “The Press,” Thomas 
Breen took the boys back to “Broad and Pine” 
and made them at home again, Rev. C. QO. 
Dantzer dwelt feelingly on “The Home at 
Doylestown,” and Mr. Roach talked most in- 
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terestingly of “The New School.” Gastron- 
omically there was never anything more satis- 
fying than the banquet on the 1oth; in the 
“flow of soul,” few occasions in which the 
deaf have participated, in recent years, have 
come anywhere near it. 


CrimME moves largely 
in cycles. One year 
it runs to child steal- 
ing, another to mur- 
der yet another to incendiarism, and so on, 
there being some particular phase of wrong 
doing always in the ascendency. A possible 
exception to this is in the case of anonymous 
letter writing, the offender in which is ever 
present. For him all place is a temple and all 
seasons summer. At the expenditure of a pal- 
try two cents he can work a lot of misery, and 
the likehood of being detected is so slight that 
it is a most common method of venting spleen. 
The “Frat” is one of the recent sufferers from 
vindictiveness of this kind, and its worthy 
editor is now on the ragged edge, because of 
one of these wicked missives. Bro. Wilson 


would do well to remember that the mischief 
wrought in such a case is due to the sensitive- 


ness and credulity of the person receiving it. 
Were it always consigned, without considera- 
tion, to the waste-basket, the letter would 
utterly fail of is mission, and the practice, 
herefore so common, would soon cease. 


The Annoymous 
Letter 


THERE is nothing 
that has a_ greater 
bearing upon the pros- 
perity and efficiency of 
a school than its location, That almost irre- 
mediable error may be made in this regard 
has been evinced in the case of the Oregon 
School, for which a new site is now being 
sought within the pale of civilization. Con- 
cerning this school the Kentucky Standard 
has the following to say :— 


The Matter 
of Location 


“Years ago some wise men—members of 
the Legislature—out in Oregon decided to 
build a village in which all the State institu- 
tions should be located. They went far out in 
the woods where land was cheap and bought 
a tract on which they put up handsome build- 
ings, and then moved out. Before they had 
finished building the cost of transporation of 
material had eaten up two or three times 
over the saving effected by the purchase of 
cheap land. In the lottery of selection the 
¢chool for the Deaf drew a prize between the 
Asylum for the Insane and School of Reform. 
The change was made over the protest of the 
then superintendent, Rev. P. S. Knight, who 
resigned in disgust, and every one of the 
superintendents since his day has also protest- 
ed and sought to induce the State to change 
the location. Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, who be- 
came superintendent a short time ago, has 
taken up the fight and in his report to the 
Governor and Assemby urges that a new 
location away from objectionable neighbors 
and on the outskirts of some city or large town 
be chosen. We hope that he will have better 
luck than his predecessors.” 


The Lone Star adds :— 


The above is from the Kentucky Standard, 
and speaks of a state of affairs out in Oregon 





_city uncomfortably close. 


that is to be regretted. The location of the 
institution ‘mentioned is out in the country 
about five miles from the city of Salem, if we 
are correctly informed, and the only means of 
transportation is by a dirt road, which in bad 
weather becomes well-nigh impassable. The 
authorities who located those institutions 
there may be far seeing statesmen. They may 
have fixed their prophetic eye upon the future 
and beheld the day when in the march of pro- 
gress the city of Salem will have grown out to- 
that village and built a  smoothly-paved 
boulevard to the very doors of those same in- 
stitutions, beautifully lighted by electricity and 
lined with handsome up-to-date residences and. 
business houses, with ready acess to the heart 
of the city by rapid transit. Such dreams 
often come true, you know. There was a 
time when this institution, just across the river 
from the original city of Austin, was practical- 
ly in the country. Now there is town for 
about two miles south of us, though we are 
still without rapid transit. Our Oregon 
friends may be moving in only to be dislodged. 
and made to move back to their present site in 
the course of a hundred years. True they will 
have a few inconveniences to contend with in 
the mean time, such as mud and the expendi- 
ture of an undue amount of time and shoe- 
leather, but all things come to him who waits, 
and there is undoubtedly a good time coming 
for the Oregon school. Of course, this is not 
our rat-killing or our concern, Brother, and if 
you insist upon moving inso that you will be 
in close proximity to civilization instead of 
inducing civilization to move out to you, why 
you have our permission, But remember the 
experience of our friends in New York city, 
Phladelphia and Indianapolis and don't be 
ambitious to touch shoulders with a growing 
It is always well 
to leave a considerable fringe of fresh air 
around you for future pre-emption. As for 
moving to the outskirts of a small town, it 
would be better, in our opinion, to continue 
your habitation at the present place, even 
though it is five miles from the city. Of all 
places for an institution, deliver us from a 
little country town. 





Tue fraternities that have so long 
flourished in many of our higher 
schools and been so popular with 
our boys and girls are scarce looked’ 
upon with the same favor now as heretofore. 
The “powers that be” in institutions of learn- 
ing have been looking askance at them for 
some time; but the doubt that has existed has: 
grown to be a certainty in the minds of many, 
and the “ frat” can scarce be said, any longer 
to be looked upon with favor by school officials. 
A comunittee of the secondary schools of Chic- 
ago has had the matter under investigation for: 
two or three years, and their conclusions are 
anything but flattering to these organizations. 
Principal Robinson of the Central High 
School of St. Paul declared before them, * I 
have found in my seven years’ experience at 
Central High that the fraternity has a most 
degenerating influence. Boys, belonging to. 
the fraternities, I have found will lie, cheat, 
do anything to remain loyal to their societies: 
The fraternity has developed a lot of profes- 
sional liars in my school.” 


The report of the committee even went so. 
far as to condemn the secret societies as crim- 
inal, unsocial, and of a degenerative influence. 
Happy for us perhaps that fraternities do not 
flourish in our schools for the deaf. 


The 
Frat 





The term is half over. 


Fannie Brown got 
day, last week. 


Basket-ball is becoming a favorite game with 
the girls. 


postal-cards in a single 


The daily budget of illuminated postals is as 
large and beautiful as ever. 


The boys often hear from Roy Townsend, who 
is now at Kendall Green. 


Little Miss Keator, who was quite sick fora 
few days, is rapidly recovering. 


A snow fort and asham battle enlivened the 
boys’ side one afternoon, last week. 


Alfred Shaw says he got a letter from his Mam- 
ma, ‘‘last Tuesterday.’’ Now, when was that? 


Ruth Ramshaw is the happy possessor of a new 
pair of roller skates, a present from her mother. 


Many girls have developed a sudden fondness 
for cologne and the air is everywhere redolent of it. 


Everett Dunn proclaims with great pride the 
fact that he has a new horse in the stable. 


Lillian Leaming, Frieda Heuser and Vallie 
Gunn got roller-skates for Christmas presents. 


There are but few better basket-ball players 
of his weight in the state than Carmine Pace. 


All are looking forward with the brightest of 
anticipations to the spring trip to Philadelphia. 


The Christmas papers were more numerous 
and beautiful than ever, and were greatly enjoyed 
by all. 


The alterations to the hospital are completed, 


and everything is now in perfect order there - 


again. 


Aside from slight colds, the health of our 
school during the past month has been well nigh 
perfect. 


The large number of school children trooping 
by every day make our neighborhood a very 
cheerful one, 


So anxious was Willie Stocker to win-in the 
game with the St. John team he went into regular 
training for it. 


The basket-ball game in the State Schools’ 
gym. was a close one but finally ended in our 
favor, 11 to 9. 


Frank Mesick is one of the best athletes in the 
school. As a skater and in basket-ball he is 
especially good. 


Miss Koehler takes the chapel exercise when 
ever she has the apportunity and is always in- 
teresting. 


Mr. Lloyds’ rendition of Sinbad the Sailor was 
a fine one and was enjoyed by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 


Among the recent birthdays were those of 
Jemima Smith and Nellie Tice, and both feel that 
they are young ladies now. 


We met with a double reverse in our game with 
the St. John teams on the 26th, but then we can- 
not expect to win always, 


Antonio Petoio sent to Chicago for a book of 
tricks, one day last month. We hope some day to 
become a skilled prestidigitateur. 


If prizes for good deportment are given this 
terms, George Bedford will came pretty near get- 
ting the first one. 


The postman is always hailed with delight, 
and scores of envious eyes always follow the 
lucky recipient of a letter or postal. 
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Our book shelves are filling up rapidly and it 
will not be long before we will have a library 
which will be surpassed by few in the country. - 


Joseph Adlon says he had nothing but ‘Jonah — 
luck”? last week. His worst misfortune was to 
sprain his wrist, which is still quite sore. 


The championship in roller-skating is claimed . 


by Arthur Blake and he really seems to have as 
good a claim as any on the title. 


The James L. Hays maple recently planted to 
take the place of the one blown down last winter 
promises to be one of the prettiest on the grounds. 


Clara VanSickle says she likes Saturday and 
for many reasons ; first of all that she nearly al- 
ways gets a letter on that day. : 


Birthdays have come to be much regarded by 
all of late. A flood of postal-cards is usually one 
of the modes of recognition of the event. 


Even the least of the boys and girls are now 
taking an interest in the chapel examinations, 
and are on the alert to answer when called 
upon. 


During the warm spell the grass along the 
walk where the steam-pipe runs became a beauti- 
ful green. We guess it thought that spring had 
come. 


The monitors all attended the Supper given at 
the Hamilton Ave. Church on the 24th. They 
received every attention and enjoyed it to the 
full, 


The children were greatly shocked last week 
on learning that William Gallagher, a former 
pupil, had been killed on the railroad at Long 
Branch. 


Sunday School makes a very pleasant change 
for the children, on Sunday, and when it storms, 
as it has several times of late, the disappoint- 
ment is general. 


Samuel Eber returned from his holiday with a 
severe inflammation of the eyes. Dr. MacFarland 
has taken charge of them and they are rapidly 
yielding to treatment. 


Joseph Adlon says that while in the Infirmary 
he had quite an experience as a hermit and that 
while the life may have its advantages, he wants 

~no more of it. 


Mr. Walker attended the banquet to retiring 
District Attorney Bell, in Philadelphia, on Thurs- 
day the 24th. There were four hundred guests 
on the occasion. 


Carmine Pace has started the New Year with a 
determination to be the best penman in the 
school. We all know what determination will 
do. 


Clema Meleg is quite a philosopher. She says 
that there is no such thing as perfect happiness 
in this life. With her at present the ‘‘ fly in the 
ointment’’ is a bad sore toe. 


Our school is still so full that some of the 
pupils have to go to the hospital to sleep. 


A number of the pupils returned from their 
home with new watches. 


Hartley Davis’s father has removed from Han- 
cock’s Bridge to Salem. Hartley says he prefers 
the country to the city, but there is a lot of coun- 
try around Salem. 


Louis Henemier, Charles Colberg, George Brede 
and Frank Penrose, all have sisters here, and 
they are all the kindest and most gallant brothers 
in the world, 


Mary Sommers spent her holidays with Annie 
Myers at Swedesboro, Mary and Annie are very 
old friends and are never so happy as when to- 
gether talking over old times. 
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Mr. Johnson shelved the old paint room in the 
basement of the Main Building and Mr. Newcomb 
has given it a thorough cleaning, and it is now 
the repository of our school supplies. i 


In the brief space of one month, Vallie 
Gunn has developed into a fine roller-skater, and 
at present she is considered by many as the most 
graceful roller-skater among the girls, 


New closets have been put up it, the shoe-mak- 
ing department and hereafter each ‘boy will have 
charge of his own set of tools. They have’ bee 
used rather indiscriminately heretofore. z 

It is interesting to observe the children com- 
paring notes as to who received the largest number 
of Christmas presents and which were the pret- 
tiest. Minnie Brede seems to have been one of 
most favorel ones. 


The death of two little speaking boys by drown- 
ing in the canal, the latter part of the month, 
cast a pall over the whole town, and served as a 
warning to skaters that will not soon be for- 
gotten. 


A dog that had been killed by the trolley-car 
was an object of much commiseration to our chil- 
dren, the other day, and incidentally a suggestion 
as to the care that should be exercised in crossing 
the car-tracks. 


The first to return after the Christmas holiday 
was Theodore Eggert. Theodore has developed 
a great liking for the linotype and this was one 
of the particular inducements that brought him 
back to us so soon. 


William Felts, Louis Hartpense and Frank 
Madsen are the latest arrivals, all three having 
come to us since the first ofthe year. They seem 
quite as much at home, however, as if they had 


_ been here all their lives. 


The snow on the 16th was by far the heaviest 
of the season. The sleds were all brought into 
requisition, and fora few days, the children held 
high carnival. There was a monstrous crop of 
wet feet but no colds to speak of, 


Old Mr. Owl took up his habitation in the hol- 
low-tree by the industrial department a few 
weeks ago, but the boys annoyed him so that he 
took to the woods again. Weare sorry for this, 
as he was a very interesting fellow. 


The roller-skating furore has invaded our 
school, and the play-room floors now resound, 
during all play hours, with the rattle of wheels. 
The girls have developed an especial fondness for 
it and many have become adepts in the art. 


Maude Thompson has quite a great deal of 
artistic taste and spends much of her leisure 
cultivating it. The winter scene she drew on the 
larg: slate in the play-room just before Christmas 
was exceedingly well executed and attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


It would be difficult to say which enjoyed the 
moving picture exhibitions on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings the most, Mr. Ruhlman who. 
gave them or our children who witnessed them, 
so great was Mr. Ruhlman’s pleasure in the 
happiness he was giving. 


Notwithstanding the fact that a full two 
weeks vacation was allowed at Christmas, a 


number of the parents were ill-advised enough to- 


keep their children at home until the middle of 
January. The places of two or three who had 
not returned then were given to new pupils, and 
there will not be room now for the tardy ones. 
until fall. 


For our beautiful Christmas tree we are in- 
debted to Miss Grace Wood of the State Schools. 
The most of our children were away on Christ-- 
mas Day, and the tree was kept up until their re- 
turn, so that everybody could enjoy it. 
tree Miss Wood sent a great package of toys and 
useful articles. These were distributed among the 
little folks, and if their donor could have seen the. 
happiness her gifts occasioned, we are sure she 
would have been more than repaid for all her 
trouble. 


With the 





ARTHUR EDMUND WILSON AND CHARLES 
EDMUND WILSON 


This photograph represents two loving little 
brothers, who, being deaf and dumb themselves, 
are now far away from home deftily conning their 
lessons at the Belleville, Ont. College for the deaf, 
the very same school that their mother attended 
miany years _ago. The older of the two is Arthur 
Edmund Wilson, born July 23rd, 18903 and the 
younger one is Charles Alfred Wilson, born April 
13th, 1899, and are the only children of Mr. and 
Mrs Charles E. Wilson, of Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Arthur, who is now at school for the sixth term, 
is a clever little artist and a crack rifle shot and 
many a large game has fallen before his steady 
aim. Charlie, an innocent little cherub, full of mis- 
chief and fond of roving, is now making his first 
debute at school. May they grow up to be kind 
and honored gentlemen. 
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GEORGE HERBERT AND JOHN CLOUD, 


Members of the Choir of Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis. 





MARIA HANNAH 


MCLAREN 


What a pretty and intelligent looking little lady 
iz this child and Mother Nature must have favored 
her in more ways than one, for not only is she a 
pietty little lassie, but is also eudowed with rare 
intelligent powers, as she is a sweet conversation- 
alist, both orally and in the motion language, her 
fingers spelling word after word with all the speed, 
smoothness and dexterity of any common deaf per- 
son though she has all her own organs perfectly 
intact. This little lady is Maria Hannah McLaren, 
the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mclaren, 
of Ruglan, Ontario, Canada, and is now just over 
nine years of age, being born on the first of Sept- 
tember, 1897. Her father is a graduate of the old 
Hamilton school and her mother was formerly a 
student at Belleville. 
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Christmas has come and gone, and as far as 
known all our people had a merry time in one 
way or another, but, of course, in the matter of the 
distribution of gifts old ‘‘Santa’’ as usual was par- 
tial to those who were already supplied with an 
abundance of this world’s goods. ‘‘To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away,”’ etc, etc. 


With us who are deaf much of the joyousness 
of the Christmas Church celebrations is lacking, 
because the beauties of the Christmas carols and 
hymns are lost. Still in our way we had.a joy- 
ous Christmas service at All Souls, on Christmas 
morning, and on the evening of December 26th 
our annual Festival was held in the Guild Room 
of the church. The attendance was over 250. 
After a few remarks on the fact that the day was 
the birth-day anniversary of Laurent Clerc, the 
pastor called the attention of the little ones. in the 
audience to the coming of Santa Claus, who soon 
presented himself, and was duly introduced to all. 
After a short address in natural signs, old Santa, 
who this year was presented by Mr. H. E. Stevens, 
proceeded to distibute the gifts and candies to 
all. The little ones were especially overjoyed to 
receive some little gift. The gathering would 
have been an ideal one, were it not marred by the 
presence of one of a very undesirable class of men, 
who persist in calling attention to their state of 
beastly intoxication. It is proposed hereafter to 
see that this man does not again come into these 
meetings until he can promise to come in a decent 
state of mind. 


On the afternoon of Christmas day, Mr. David 
Wilson, of Philadelphia, and Miss Ida Zimmerman, 
of Atlantic City, were married at the home of the 
bride in the latter city, the pastor of All Souls’ 
Church solemnizing the union. They will make 
their home in Nicetown, Philadelphia. 


iS); 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2, 1907. 


Eastern Canada. 


A photograph of group of the Halifax Conven- 
tion was beauitfully framed in a gilt frame and 
sent to Hon. D. C. Fraser, the Lieut. Governor 
of Nova Scotia, last December by Mr. Mackenzie, 
the president of the Maritime Deaf-Mute Associa- 
tion. The letter which accompanied the above 
reads as follows : 


Moncron, N. B., Dec. 6, 1906. 
Hon D.C. FRASER, . 
Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, N.S. 


DEAR SIR :---The Maritime Deaf-Mute Ascociation de- 
sires to express to youand Mrs. Fraser our apprecication of 
your great kindness to us when we were at the Halifax 
Convention in September last, which will never be forgot- 
ten, and would ask you to accept this as a token of our 
gratitude. 

I have the honor te be dear sir, 
Sincerely yours, 
On behalf of the above Association, 
GEO. S. MACKENZIE, 
President. 


The Governor sent the following acknowledge- 
ment : 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
HAirax, N. S., Dec. 10, 1906. 
GEo. S. MACKENZIE, Esq., 
Psesident M. D. M. A. 
Moncton, Nn. B. 


DEAR Sir :---I am very much pleased to receive the beau- 
tiful photo. of your Covention held in September last. I 
prize it very highly and will give it a prominent place 
among the pictures in Government House. We consider it 
agreat favor to have you call on us and trust that your As- 
sociation may be successful in the future and thatits mem- 
bers who are less kindly dealt with than we are, may ever 
obtain blessings to counterbalance the difficulties under 
which they labor. 


Your very turly, 
D. C. FRASER, 


At the same time, one nicely framed in oak, 
was forwarded to Mr. James Fearon, Principal of 
the institution for the Deaf, Halifax, and he ac- 
knowledged as follows : 


“Please accept for yourself and convey to the members 
of the Association my sincere thanks for the picture you 
kindly sent me. I will hang it in a conspicious place where 
I shall often see it andas often think of those who gave it.’’ 
It will be well remembered how the delegates were treat 
ed bythe above gentlemen during the Halifax convention” 


On Sunday evening of December 23rd last Mr. 
R. W. McDonald, the leader of the Deaf - Mute 
Sunday evening services in Halifax, was present- 
ed with a nice book ‘‘Peloubet’s Silent Notes on 
the International Lessons, 1907.’’ He replied 
thanking the people for their kindness and wish- 
ing for future prosperity of their regular Sun- 
day service. This was started by Mr. Goucher, 
the Secretary of the M. D. M. A. shortly afterthe 
Halifax Convention and it is said to be getting 
popularsince. The writer thinks there is no other 
in the Maritime Provinces better than their 
leaders in the person of Mr. McDonald. He is 
well known to be the best story teller and the 
writer always pays attention to him with deep 
interest. 


The ‘‘ Bible Reading’’ class was started in 
Moncton, N. B., by a most respectable young lady 
by the name of Niss Minnie E. Knight, two or 
three months ago, and it meets at the deaf-mutes’ 
residences in turn every Sunday evening, with 
the exception of the first Sunday of each month. 
Of course it may be laughed at on account of the 
number being so small, but they all find it helpful 
and useful and take great interest in it. Among 
them is Mr. Mackenzie, the president of the M. 
D. M. A., who hopes this will be a good example 
to others and is anxious to see St. John form a bi- 
ble class or Regular Sunday services, as St. John 
is a big city with many deaf people. 


The Misses Morrison, of Halifax, spent their 
Christmas holidays at their home in Folly Village 
near Truro, Lena having three days and Edith 
one week, and reported having a most pleasant 
time: 


Mr. Eldkerin Allen, of Amherst, N. S.; was in 
Moncton for one day and in St. John for two days 
for his Xmas holidays, enjoying ‘visiting the deaf 
people. MACK. 


Massachusetts 


In the full bloom of manhood Mr. Gustav A. 
“Converse passed away in the twilight hours of Mon- 
day, November 19th, at his cosy home in Medford 
-after three weeks’ suffering with a complication of 
disease. His sudden taking off has cast a deep gloom 
upon his many friends hereabouts where he has 
lived so many years, and no doubt his untimely end 
is equally lamented wherever he is known. The fact 
that he died on the fiftieth anniversary day of his 
wedding, minus only five hours, and for which he 
-and his wife had made it all the more sad. Although 
Mr. Converse was known to have been troubled 
with heart for rather long while, he was so success- 
ful in preventing its increase that his recovery seem- 
-ed only a matter of time. Mrs. Converse and the 
other members of the family have the deepest sympa- 
thy of a large circle of friends in their sad bereave- 
ment. The funeral of Mr. Converse took place on 
Wednesday the 21st, at two o'clock. The casket, of 
a beautiful drab color, was covered with roses and 
there were numerous floral offerings. Many beauti- 
ful floral tokens showed the esteem in which the 
~deceased was held. Among them was one especially 


beautiful. The ribbon bore the words “From the 
Silent Friends.” The interment was at Oak Grove 
Cemetery, 


Wednesday evening, November 28th, was the occa- 
‘sion of the Boston Gallaudet Athletic Association’s 
social Whist Party and dance managed by Messrs. 
Washington D. Acheson and Michael Gaines, at the 
Arcade Hall, 7 Park Square. The committee in 
“charge of the hall worked very hard to have every- 
thing a success and to please everybody and were 
successful im their efforts. The Arcade Hall was the 
scene of a large gathering of the younger set, mostly 
graduates of the Horace Mann and Northampton 
schools, who had come from all points to enjoy the 
Gallaudet Athletic Association’s social. 

Mr. P. W. Packard rounded the fourth year of his 
preaching Sunday, on the 25th of November, at the 
Boston Society and drew the largest crowd (80) on 
record. He has kept a list of the number attending 
“each service and finds that during the fourth year in 
-all 1600 mutes have attended. Neither a snow storm 
nor drenching of rain could prevent him from keep- 
ing his engagements, and, although he lives the farth- 
est, he was able to be on hand at the Boston Society 
and on several occasions he preached to near empty 
~chairs. For such services, his work should be 
appreciated by all the deaf-mutes of Boston. The 
best evidence and most sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Packard’s services may be shown in the remarks 
made by Miss A. C. Jennings during the services: 
“T think Mr. Packard’s work for the last year plainly 
“shows two things—‘promptness and earnestness.’ 
He is always on time; has never missed a Sunday 
when expected to preach and has only been absent 
from three prayer meetings. Bad weather and small 
“congregations never stand in the way of his duty. 

“We may not all believe what he says, but it is 
plain that he himself believes it. Looking over the 
list of sermons | have reported, I cannot help seeing 
show strong they are: 

Poverty and Greatness, 

The Gospel of Imitation. 

Occupy till I come. 

Seeing the Kingdom and entering into it. 

Repentence, what it is and what 1t is not. 

Coucerning the word of God. 

Ask and Have. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Beginning right in all things. 

“These are a few of the subjects treated during 
the last year. Any one who can preach well on all 
“these topics, has a good mind and a clear under- 
standing. 

“His prayer meeting talks have been shorter and 
not so formal but often very helpful and comforting 
“to a Christian heart. 

“T look at my list and see such subjects as social 
‘Payers: 

Hearing precedent to Faith. 

Faithfulness. 

The root of obedience. 

Continuance in well doing. 

“The one most helpful to me was that on Christ’s 
words to the woman of Samaria about the well of 
‘water springing up to everlasting life. 

“Mr. Packard. knows the Bible through and his 
‘Scriptural allusions are very interesting to me. I 
‘can understand him better than any preacher I have 
“ever seen. 

“Mr. Packard has prsevered and done his best 
‘under much discourgement. For that we should be 
grateful to him. 

“We represent many sects but we are all free in 
*Christ.” 

The most interesting feature of the services was 
a recital of a hymn by four ladies, all graduates of 
the Horace Mann School. The delivery in signs by 
tthe ladies was graceful and clear as well as any one 
from other schools, and they deserve much credit. 
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They are Mrs. L. Hagerty, Miss M. E. Short, Miss 
A.C. Jennings and Mrs. W. H. Perry. 

Mr. John E. Hagerty, of Boston, has returned 
to his old position as book-binder, feeling much re- 
freshed after his five weeks’ vacation, during which he 
took many enjoyable trips. He is an old veteran, 
foot-ball player of the Gallaudet Athletic Associa- 
tion of Boston. The Gallaudet A. C. have had a 
rough time at a foot-ball match with the Lowell A. 
C. on the Lowell Fair grounds last October. The 
former made a score of 5 to 0 in che first half and 
owing to serious injuries received by Messrs. John 
Hagerty and Charles Craig and slugging on the part 
of the Lowelites, mostly of French-Canadians, ended 
the game. Mr. John Hagerty’s collar-bone was bro- 
ken rendering his arm helpless and was brought to a 
Lowell hospital where he was attended to at once, 
and then came back to Boston in the evening. Act- 
ing on the advice of the Boston hospital he had to 
take a rest for five weeks or more. 

A select and very enjoyable Hallowe’en party was 
given by Mr. Wm. E. Shaw, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Perry, of Dorchester, on the evening of 
October 27. Seventy-five were issued and the great 
majority were accepted. The house was identified 
long before one reached it by the great Jack o’ Lan- 
tern on the outer balcony. Inside, the rooms were 
partially darkened and numerous small lights of 
the same kind were distributed at various points. A 
graceful frieze of autumn leaves ornamented the 
mouldings and the three front rooms thrown into 
one, formed a long hall through which friends, old 
and new, passed and repassed, greeting each other 
as well as the semi-darkness permitted. All sorts of 
games, suitable for the weird anniversary, were 
played and prizes were given to the winners. When 
the refreshments came in the perspective was fine, 
for on very lap was a plate heaped high with cake 
and luscious fruit, purple and Concord grapes and 
yellow bananas contrasting with angel cake and 
Amesbury pears. It is an apt suggestion of the 
rich harvest, granted us by another year. Every 
bedy remained until a late hour, unwilling to break 
away from such pleasant company. 

We will not rest long.» Immediate training for 
another far greater year will be begun and January 
will set a pace which will be hard to follow. And 
so standing now after the race with the happiest 
mind and heart, I have known in years, with a heart 
full of gratitude I wish a very prosperous New 
Year to you. 

Wm. G. Apnorr. 





Sometime. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has 
spurned,— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue: 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are right 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see that while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How when we called He heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because he seemeth good. 


And sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But bear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friends ; 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
Ii we should push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand without, and all God’s wokings see, 
We could interpret all the doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not today! Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lillies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we s say that God knew best. 


—From the Congregationalist. 
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Lancaster Pointers 


We are sorry to hear that Mrs King, of Philadel- - 
phia, had her hand very severely cut lately by having 
it caught in the rotary machinery of the laundry at 
the Mount Airy Institution, Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Kauffman entertained a 
large crowd of friends on the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber. Among them were John and Martin Denlinger, 
Mrs. Kate Hoopes and John Etter, Kulp, Mr, and 
Mrs. Henry Kulp, Mr. Menno Kauffman, Mr. D, 
Lohse and several others. All had a most pleasant 
time in social intercotirse. 


Misses Anna and Esta Buchwalter, Gertrude M. 
Downey, Mary Groff and Edith Mack went by trol- 
ley to Paradise, the last Tuesday in November, 
where they attended the closing revival meeting held 
in the Methodist church there. There were seventy- 
seven conversions during the meeting which drew an 
immense throng of people. 


Miss Esther Bowen Seiple, of Rugby, North Da- 
kota, is visiting in this neighboring. Miss Seiple 
has for years been principal of the Rugby High 
School and this Fall was elected County Superinten- 
dent of North Dakota at a salary of $1,800 per year. 
Miss Seiple is a graduate of the Millersville Normal 
School and a cousin of Gertrude M. Downey’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Myers have removed to 324 
North Mary Street, Lancaster, where they have a 
very cozy home. 

Samuel F. Kauffman. was sverely cut on the head 
one day recently, by a large sharp stone that was 
thrown in fun by a neighbor’s son. 

Mame, the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ben. 
W. Musser, of Eden, was married on Saturday, De- 
cember 22nd. We wish her a happy married life full 
oi sunshine. 


Daniel H. Roher, wife and two children have re- 
turned from an extended and pleasant visit to var- 
ious points in Virginia. 

On December 17th, Mr. and Mrs. Kauffman at- 
tended a very large Amish wedding, where they had 
an enjoyable time. The Amish people are fine cooks 
and their homes neat and clean as possible. 

Miss Lou Little, who has spent several years in 
the East, lately returned to her far-off Kansas home 
to stay with her brother. 


A happy New Year to Tue Smentr Worker read- 
ers, friends and editorial staff. - 

Mr. Samuel F. Kauffman, wife and two daughters 
Edith and Bertha, have returned from a visit to 
“Archdale Farm,” where they were the guests of the 
Purvis family. 

Mrs. John C. Myers, of Lancaster, has returned 
with her baby daughter Charlesanna from a 
month’s visit to her maiden home in Shamolin, Pa. 

Mr. Samuel S. Haas, of Shamoken, Pa., who 
spent the holidays in a trip to the far West, has 
returned to his home, being obliged to report for 
duty at the rolling mills, where he has been employ- 
ed for many years. 

Clarence Snyder, of Williamsport, Pa., is the latest 
addition to Lancaster deaf-mute circles. He has 
secured employment in the Champion Blower and 
Forge Co., where John Bonososky and John Myers 
are also employed. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Sommers, living near Wheatland 
Mills, gave a most elegant dinner the Sunday before 
New Year, in honor of their three deaf sons Harry 
Charles and Elmer. A large number of hearing 
as well as deaf friends were invited. Among the lat- 
ter were Harry Weaver, of Spring Grove; Martin 
Sensing, of Red Run; Gertrude M. Downey, of 
Witmer; Amos Hartsengh, of Lancaster; Samuel 
F. Kauffman and wife, of Lampeter, and. others. 
A most enjoyable time was had in social intercourse 
and in feasting on Christmas cheer. 

Rev. Walter Russel Breed, rector of St. James’ 
Church (used by the deaf for their services) has 
resigned and will go to St. Paul’s Catherdal. As 
Rev. Mr. Breed has been very generally liked, it is 
regretted that he will leave Lancaster: His successor 
has not yet been chosen, but it is hoped some one 
who will take a ‘kindly interest in the deaf may be 
appointed by the Bishop. 

Ben. Musser and wife, of Eden, issued invitations 
the last of the month to the marriage of their daugh- 
ter Mary, who was married to-a Mr. Hagy, of Eph- 
rata. 

Mrs. Israel Weaver, who recently recovered froma 
serious attack of typhoid fever, is still very weak 
and her hair has all fallen out. Mr. Weaver also 
had the fever, but not as-severely as his wife. 

Mrs. Daniel K. Rohrer, of Witmer, was given a 
post-card surprise on her birthday, receiving-over a 
hundred and fifty handsome favors. Mrs. Will, of 
Elizabethtown, N. J., sent twenty of them. Mrs. 
Rohrer was highly gratified. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Eyre, of York, Pa., are rejoic- 
ing over the birth of their second child, a fine little 


daughter. 
G. M. Downey. 
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Breezy Items from Ontario, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Thomas, of Oakville, were in 
Toronto on Dec. oth, joining in the Sacred feast of 
the Lord’s Supper with the silent flock of the Queen 


City. They afterwards left to visit their cousins, 
Captain and Mrs. Murray Alderson, at Toronto 
Junction. 


Mr. Wilson Brown, who has been spending the 
past summer at Cupar, Sask, came down the begin- 
ning of December to visit his old home at Marsville, 
neat Orangeville. He looks the picture of: health 
and contentment, thus meaning that the West fully 
agrees with him. He is going back to the West 
again in the spring, for he declares the golden West 
is the paradise of all those in quest of wealth. 

Mr. George W. Reeves has resigned the chair- 
manship of the Toronto Mission Board on account 
of other pressing business, and his resignation was 
accepted amid words of regret, to take effect-on the 
first of New Year. As such appointments take 
place at the time eur annual Bible conference is 
held, and as the Bible Conference will not be held 
till next Easter, it is necessary to appoint a tempor- 
ary chairman until then, so Mr. J. R. Byrne was 
selected for the gap and Mr. Herbert W. Roberts 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Byrne as temporary 
secretary, The other officers will remain in their re- 
spective places as of yore. 

Mr. James H. Armstrong, of Toronto, was out 
lately nursing a very sore wrist, but he is now back 
to his old job again, we are pleased to say. 

Miss Nellie Cunningham, of Oakville, was in Tor- 
onto on December oth and toth, calling on friends. 
She was at the Holy Communion services for the 
deaf in this city on the oth. 

Herbert W. Roberts, of Toronto, was out to 
Raglan on December 2nd, looking after the Sunday 
services for the deaf in that neighborhood, in place 
of Fred Terrell, whose duties prevented him from 
going. The meetings were held at the home of Mr. 
James J. Ormiston and those from a distance were 
Mrs. Charles McLaren, of Raglan, and Messrs. Ed- 
win Robert Allin and Herbert Cooledge, of 
Oshawa. On Mr. Robert's leaving for home he 
again had another joke played on him. Wishing to 
take the early morning train on Monday, he was 
taken to the station in the gloom of early dawn, 
with the snow falling gently. The approach to Myr- 
tle station from the east is obscured from view 
until you are right at the station so as he and his 
kind friend were nearing the deport, the shrill whistle 
was heard blowing. Herb thought he would make 
up time, so out of the rig he hurriedly jumped with 
his grip and coat-tail flying through the air, and bid- 
ding his generous friend good bye, hastily made a 
dash for the train, but to his astonishment found it 
was only a trainload of hogs waiting for the express 
to pass. His only regret was that he did not bid his 
friend farewell with more grace and courtesy. 

Miss Laura Eliott, of Toronto, has returned from 
her pleasant visit with friends in Oakville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isiah Nahrgang, of New Hamburg, 
are home again after a long and very pleasant so- 
journ visiting relatives and friends in various parts 
of Muskoka, the sportsman’s paradise of Ontario, 
but regret Ike did not bring home any game with 
him. 

Miss Margaret J. P. Esson, of Oil Springs, was in 
Petrolea lately attending a meeting of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of that district, 

Mr. Edward A. Leslie, of Cupar, Sask, had quite 
a company of deaf friends one Sunday afternoon re- 
cently, and they were Messrs. Thomas Bradshaw, cm 
Chapman, James Goodbrand, Wiison Brown, and 
John Gee, all of Lipton, Sask, and they report a very 
good time talking over their old times at Belleville 
and the recent turn of events at their Alma Mater. 
Messrs. Bradshaw, QGhapman and Goodbrand are 
talking of buying an engine and thrashing machine 
outfit and going about the country next harvest time. 
Hurry up old boys and push the project ahead for 
there is wealth in store for you. 

Edward Leslie, who is a great tease, played quite 
an awful joke on one of his friends who asked him 
for a chew of tobacco. Edward asked leave of his 
friends and went for the supposed article and return- 
ed with a good sized plug, from which his friend 
took a good bite and began to chew it up, but its 
flavor soon caused him to investigate the stuff and 
to his great surprise and embarrassment he found it 
not the genuine leaf, but only a piece of old leather. 
Laughter that followed can better be imagined than 
described. 

We are pleased to see Mrs. Fred J. Wheeler, of 
Toronto, around again after her long indisposition. 

Mr. Percy Allen who has been working as a deck 
hand on the Georgian Bay, for the past season, has 
returned to Toronto for the winter. 

Mr. Nelson Wood, of Hamilton, was calling on 
friends in Bradford recently. 

The deaf of Toronto, to the number of about 70 
partook of the Holy Communion in that city, on 
December oth, in rememberance of their blessed 
Saviour. Rev. Mr. Cotton, a young college student, 
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conducted the services and were most impressive. 
Mrs. James Curts ably discharged the duties of in- 
terpreter. 

Mr. Charles McLaren and his sister, Mrs. James 
J Ormiston, of Raglan, have returned home after a 
month’s visit to their parental hone in Winchester. 
having been called there by the death of their sister. 
They say they are glad to be home again with their 
dear little children. 

Mr. James DeLong, nephew of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
M.-Thomas, of Oakville, has been working in Hamil- 
ton, all fall at good wages, but intends attending one 
of Toronto's universities soon, if things go on as at 
present. 

Mr. Fred J. Wheeler, of Toronto, is now a proud 
departmental foreman in the large piano factory of 
Gerhard Heintzman & Co. on Sherborne St. Here’s 
to you, Fred. 

Mrs. Henry Moore, of Toronto, who has been 
suffering from tonsilitis lately, are all right again, 
we are pleased to say. 

Your correspondent was lately the victim of a 
huge joke. He received one day last month a neat 
little box from far away Saskatchewan. It was 
labelled “To Lord Roberts from King Edward VII" 
Thinking he had been honored by the King of Eng- 
land, your writer couldn’t conceal his joy until the 
box was opened, when his joy suddenly changed to 
scorn, for it was simply from that rascal Edward A. 
Leslie, of Cupar, Sask, and contained nothing more 
than a lump of earth and prarie grass. Look out 
for my club when you see me, Ned. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. James Duncan, 
of Winnipeg, and to Mr. and Mrs. John Terrell, of 
Toronto, on the recent birth of little offsprings. 

A great many of Toronto’s silent citizens assem- 
bled at Ofton Hall on December 13th, to meet their 
familiar old friend and counsellor, Mr. R. Mathi- 
son, late Supt. of the Belleville School, and to 
witness the opening of the Brigden Club for the 
winter. The doings of this club will be reported for 
your paper regularly and we trust all will do their 
best to make it a success this season, for it is open 
free to all, thanks to Mr. Brigden’s generous heart. 
Mr. Mathison made a splendid speech, referring to 
his severance with our Alma Mater after 27 years 
faithful service. He urged us to bear in mind that 
he would always be one of us and said that his in- 
terest m our welfare would grow stronger and 
stronger. After the meeting everyone pressed for- 
ward to extend to him the glad hand, as though he 
were the prodigal son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pugsley have returned from 
Manitoba where they had been since last August, 
Sam looks as fat and plump as a healthy pumpkin 
and his wife has gained much from the trip. So 
enamored are they over the West, that they say they 
will go back again next year, if not sooner. 

Congratulations to Fred W. Terrell and Francis 
E. Doyle, of Toronto, on successfully passing the 
preliminary examinations for the Canadian Civil 
Service held last November, but are sorry the others 
were not so fortunate. 

Lewis Mason, of Toronto, has been visiting rela- 
tives and friends at Castleton and Cartwright late- 
ly, where he had a good time. He is rapidly re- 
covering from the recent injury to his wrist. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Riddell, of 
Toronto, has been made happy by the homecoming 
of their son, Herbert, from Wasa Nesa, Man. 

I wish all your readers the compliments of the 
seeason. 

Neil A. McGillivray, of Toronto, enjoyed his 
Christmas turkey with his own folks in Purpleville. 

Mr. and Mrs, Culver B. Bowlby, of Simcoe, en- 
jeyed the New Year's holidays with relatives in 
Talbotville, Royal and Delaware. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Harris, of Toronto, hied 
themselves away to Simcoe to enjoy their Christ- 
mas cheer with the former’s parents. 

Angus R. Quick, of Hamilton, was in Toronto 
during the holidays, and we were all glad to see 
him sporting about. 

Christmas was perhaps a day of joy and merri- 
ment with hundreds of our silent friends, but it was 
the reverse with the bereaved husband and relatives 
of the late Mrs. John Flynn, of Toronto, whose 
death on the natal day of her only Saviour cast a 
gloom over the silent community. She was in her 
fifty-fifth year and had for several weeks past been 
suffering irom cancer which had preyed on her very 
severely, yet she bore the terrible suffering with 
Christian fortitude. She leaves behind a husband 
and a host of relatives and friends, who have our 
sincere sympathy. The funeral toox place at Lind- 
say, on December 27. On December 30th, Mr. F. 
Bridgen gave a short service in honor of the de- 
parted before the deaf of Torontu, warning them to 
be ready to respond to the call of their Master for 
no one knows when it will come. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs, Jonathan Hen- 
derson, of Talbotville Royal, on the birth of a.son 
and heir, on December toth. They were married 
three years ago, this April. 

The Misses Mary E. O'Neil and Bessie Smith, of 


Toronto, were each the recipient of valuable gold’ 
watches on Christmas, which they prize very highly. 
The former received hers from her parents and the- 
latter received hers from her best friend. 

Miss Henrietta Hammell, of Tottenham, remem- 
bered her Toronto friends, the Muckle family, dur-- 
ing the happy Yuletide, by sending them a nice fat. 
turkey to satisfy their Christmas appetites. No- 
wonder it was very much appreciated. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Crozier, of Springvale, 
enjoyed their holiday with relatives in Waterford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Symington, of Sarina, were 
the guests of Miss E. J. Burk, of “Walnut Hall,” 
Toronto, during the Christmas holidays. Mrs. Sym- 
— was formerly Miss Nettie Morrison of Mon- 
treal. 

Harry E. Grooms, of Toronto, was pleased to- 
receive a call from his sister, of Napance for two- 
weeks during the happy yuletide. Though not 
deaf herelf she is most adept in the sign-language. 

We understand Mr. Nelson Wood, of Hamilton, 
has purchased a new home in that city and rumor 
has it that Nelson is soon to bring in a mate to- 
make it miore comfortable with sunshine and love. 
If so here’s to you, old boy. 

Miss Florence Branscombe, of Colborne, was visit- 
ing in Trenton for a week lately. 

Miss Ethel V. Allen, of the Mackay School, Mon-- 
treal. was at her parental home in St. John’s Que- 
bec, for New Year’s Day, while Miss May Cunning- 
ham, also of the same school, was in Ottawa for- 
Christmas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pugstey, of Toronto, are back again’ 
from a pleasant trip to Jarvis, Cheapside, Aylmer- 
and Brigden. 

Miss Cecilia Ralph, of Lansdowne, was in Mel- 
combe lately. 

Jarvis Armstrong, of Jarvis, was renewing old ac-- 
quaintances in St. Thomas at New Year's Day. 

Mr. Brigden’s home in Toronto was the scene of a: 
Christmas tree party on the 25th of December and 
Grandpa Brigden was a happy man surrounded by- 
his children and grandchildren. 

A mistake was unavoidably made in the report 
lately regarding the by-law passed at the Belleville 
Convention last June. It should have read: “No. 
member shall be eligible for the Presidency unless 
he has previously held office in the Association,” and 
not as peviously stated. The writer regrets he made 
a mistake in wording it, but it was a slip of the 
pen. Of course it was not intended to do any in- 
justice to anyone or the association, but to state 
what each side thought of the by-law. The writer 
knew that it would bring a kick from somewhere, 
but as he has been a newspaper correspondent since- 
he was fourteen years of age, he is pretty well used 
to the thormy road of a reporter, so always takes the 
consequences with a forgiving smile. 

We are pleased to state that our old friend Mr. 
William Sutton, whose photograph appeared in your- 
paper lately, has been elected Reeve of Simcoe and: 
is in the running for the Wardenship of the County 
of Norfolk. We hope he will get it for he well de— 
selves it by past experience. Congratulations. 

_ Hugh R. Carson, late of Burlington, is now work-- 
ing in a large factory in Meaford and making good” 
wages. 

Miss Featherstone, of Hamilton, and Miss Jessie~ 
McRace, of Kingston, were recently calling on: 
friends in Toronto. 

Hersert W. Ropers. 





FOR THE LONELY. 


(Sprrirua, Communion.) 


Lord! Lord! I plead for all, who—like to me— 

Are kneeling, lonely, far from Church or priest > 
We have no altar, save Thy love Divine, 

Nor have we share in that all-wondrous feast. 


Yet, leave us not bereft, dear Lord, I pray; 
Within the corners where Thy love is known 

Raise Thou an altar that our souls may see; 
So shall we feel that we are not alone. 


No, not alone, dear Lord, if Thou art there! 
If Thou wilt be both Sacrifice and Priest! 
And Thou, Thyself, the absolution give! 
Oh, wondrous mercy! and, oh, wondrous feast f° 


We raise to Thee the lonely, broken prayer; 
We feast on Thee in spirit, hearing naught 
Of music trembling through the dim-aisled’ 
church; : 
But Thou art with us, as Thy Truth hath taught. 


Strengthened and glad, O Lord, we lean on Thee, 
Thankful for this sweet crumb our souls have- 

known; ; 

But, still, we long to get Thee in Thy Church, 
And kneel with others at thine Altar-Throne. 


Anna B. BENsEL.. 


« With Our Exchanges « 


CoNDUCTED By R. B. Lloyp. 





Mr. Abraham I, Fecheimer, a graduate of the Clark 
School, who later graduated from Columbia College and 
later the ‘‘Ecole des beaux Arts’’ in Paris, was last year 
-employed by a firm of architects in Chicago at a salary of 
$5,000 a year. This year he has taken a partner and gone 
into business for himself in Cincinnati.---Catholic Dea/- 
Mute. 


The woods and fields about the institution are full of 
rabbit traps set up by our boys and the harvest has been 
plentiful. So far, 36 bunnies have been lured into the 
fatal trraps and brought home as trophies by the boys. 
Riley Anthony holds the record for a single boy, he hav- 
iug 14 rabbit scalps dangling from his Felt.--- The Deaf 
Hawkeye. 


A new school for the deaf to be opened in Ibaho is to be 
hheated by hot water from the interior of the earth. Many 
new mechanical devices have been invented, but this cer- 
tainly surpasses them all. When the coal barons hear of 
it they will form a syndicate and lay claim to all the in- 
side reservoirs of heat, to which they certainly have as 
much right as they have to the natural store-houses of 
fuel on the outside.---Canadian Mute. 


Prof. W. H. Weeks, a member of the teaching corps in 
the American School for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn., re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday. He has 
been engaged in teaching the deaf continuously for fifty- 
seven years and is still in the harness, hale and hearty. 

We have among our own teachers one who is near- 
ing the half century mark---Mr. Thomas I,. Brown. He 
has taught in our school forty-seven years, and is still ac- 
tive.- -Michigan Mirror. 


It is very interesting to watch the pupils when the 
Superintendent is giving out the daily mail. The look 
of expectancy that lights up the conuntenances of the 

upils, the joy on being handed a letter or the depress- 
ing feeling so plainly visible on the faces of the disap- 
pointed ones is indeed very pathetic. If only the par- 
“ents of those children who are seldom remembered would 
only write at least once a month it would work won- 
ders in the way of bringing on a spirit of contentment 
and consequent enthusiasm in their work, and which 
naturally and necessarily reflects on their progress in 
the school.---North Dakota Banner. 


The Deaf Carolinian wishes to know how many hours 
a day are devoted to instruction in the industrial de- 
partment of this school, We have but one session in 
the educational (or rather the literary) department last- 
ing from 7:55 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. The pupils old enough 
to be put at trades go to the shops at 1:45 and remain till 
. 4:15 p.m., on week days. On Saturdays the hours are from 
7:15 a.m. to 10:45 a.m. 

Some of the schools devote as much as three hours a 
day to instruction in the shops, and where the pupils are 
divided into sections, younger and older, we opine that 
thisis not too long a period for the latter, but believe that 
two and half hours is as long a time as the younger pupils 
should be called upon to spend in the shops daily,con- 
sidering the amount of work they have to do.---Kentucky 
Standard. E 


Yhe growth of American schools for deaf children is 
something to be proud of. Less than one hundred years 
ago there was but one small school in exsistence. To-day 
there are one hundred and thirty, representing an in- 
vestment of $15,000,000. The total cost of maintaining 
these schools last year was, in round numbers, $3,200,000, 
and the average per capita cost of tuition and main- 
tenance was $260. This is a large sum, but it pays. The 
educated deaf are almost wholly self-supporting. They 
are found in almost every walk of life as teachers, minis- 
ters, lawyers, dentists, newspaper men, mechanics, farm. 
ers, stock-men, painters, carpenters, printers, tailors, etc. 
They mapper themselves and their families and are rarely 
found a burden to the communities in which they live. 

Fully ninety per cent of them are self-supporting, they 
are therefore in no sense to be considered a dependent 
class. 5 

They lead normal Christian lives. They are rarely 
found among the lawbreaking class. They are quiet, un- 
obstructive and sober-minded. 

They are honest, industrious, loyal, and faithful. They 
are, for the most part, bearers of heavy burden, workers 
with the hoe, but they are seldom found among the vici- 
ous, immoral, and tainted classes of the community,--- 
Dr, A. L. E. Crouter. 


One of the brightest and most enjoyable Christmas days 
that we have ever seen had the saddest sort of an ending. 
Some of the deaf boys were skating when one of them, 
Ernest Albright, broke through the ice. T'wo others, Tho- 
mas Hermann and Rollo Eastman, went to his aid, but 
getting too near, they broke in, and all the three were 
struggling in the water. A person coming up, went to 
their aid with a line from his harness and Albright was 
rescued, but before further aid came, the other two were 
‘gone Telephones were sent to our school and down town 
and the bodies were recovered with the aid of a boat, but 
all efforts to revive them failed. 

Rollo Eastman was in Mr. Dold’s class. 
Harper, Kan. He was nineteen years old. 

Thomas Hermann was in the highest class, 
‘twenty-one, and his home was Blue Mound. 

The parents of both were reached by telephone and or- 
-ders received from them as to the disposition of the bodies 
and night fell upon a stricken household. Thus ended in 
deepest sadness, the day that had begun so full of happi- 
ness.---Kansas Star. 
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He was 
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Many new mechanical devices have been installed by 
the Department of Agriculture during recent years, one 
of the most unique of which is a machine that smokes 
cigars. 
gar is inserted. For ten seconds the smoke is drawn 
in and is then puffed out, the process being repeated every 
half-minute. While the inhaling is going on the way in 
which the filler and the wrapper burn is carefully noted, 
the ash is examined and the odor of the burning tobacco 
observed. The plant from which each of the cigars is 
made is known, and the one that makes the best showing 
in the competition is selected for planting. The test is 

roving an aid to the American tobacco industry by teach- 
ing the farmers what kinds of tobacco to:plant in order 
a4 —e the highest financial returns. —Philadelphia 
ecord. 


A teacher needs to study herself more than she does her 
children, and the first thing for her to learn is to govern 
herself. It is not an easy matter to be serene and calm, 
not to become impatient and show annoyance, but patient 
and earnest striving will surely accomplish it. Every 
time a teacher loses her temper she weakens her hold up- 
on the school. Use a wise discrimination in deciding 
which of the little happenings are innocent and harmless 
and those that may grow into decided evils if not “nipped 
in the bud.’’ Remember the ounce of prevention, Child- 
ren are more apt to render obedience to a neat, attractively- 
dressed teacher, Cultivate a pleasant manner and a voice 
with an upward inflection. Lots of teachers arouse an- 
tagonism by their tone and manner. It is much easier to 
govern a room when the teacher is personally interested 
in each child and where she is in sympathy with the life 
of the children outside as well as inside the school-room. 
—Fopular Educator. 


Last week in one of the Louisville courts Adolph N. 
Struck, a pupil here last year, was given damages in the 
sum of $750. against the Louisville Street Railway Com- 
pany. Young Struck was run down by a street-car about 
two years ago and seriously injured. When he recovered 
from the accident he was totally deaf. He brought suit 
against the Railway Company for $10,000, with the result 
stated. Both. sides were dissatisfied with the verdict and 
signed a petition for a new trial. Young Struck and his 
friends claimed that the damages awarded were insufficient 
while the Railway Company claimed they were excessive, 
but Judge Gordan overruled the motion for a new trial as 
he declared he could find no grounds on which an appeal 
could lie 

Young Struck is a bright boy and was a student in the 
Louisville High School at the time of the accident. He is 
now attending Gallaudet College in Washington.---A’y 
Standard, 


ACommittee consisting of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
of Washington, Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford university, Major Charles Woodruff, of the 
medical department of the United States army, Dr. Charles 
B. Henderson of the University of Chicago, C. W. Ward, 
of New York, and the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, of Washington, 
which was appointed recently by the American Breeders’ 
association for the purpose of investigating heredity and 
its application to men and women with a view of im- 
proving the human race, will make a report of its 
researches at a meeting to be held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
January 15 next. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Hays 
designa.ed the committee and instructed it to investigate 
and report on heredity in the human race, to devise means 
of recording the values of the blood of individuals, fami- 
lies, people and races, to emphasize the values of the 
blood and to suggest methods of improving the heredity 
of the family, the people or the race. The committee will 
take up such questions as to whether two persons blind or 
lacking other of their senses should marry. If it isshown 
that their marriage is likely to cause transmission of their 
deficieecy to their progeny, some method will be suggested 
whereby such unions may be prevented. The committee 
consists of men who are all students of human heredity, 
so their observations will be interesting and important. 
—lll. Advance. 


The current number of the New York Ou//ooé contains 
a characteristically enthusiastic and generous paper by the 
Queen of Rumania who, under her pen-name of Carmen 
Sylva, is known as the author of graceful verse and of 
romantic sketches of Rumanian life. She has long taken 
a special interest in the blind and has held the opinions 
so convincingly expressed lately by Miss Helen Keller, 
that the industrial possibilites of the blind might be, and 
so ought to be, very greatly enlarged by a wider training, 
and also that the higher ranges of thought and study 
might fruitfully be pursued by the more gifted among 
them, if only they could be given free access to the needed 
books. Under the patronage of this “‘ elect lady,” and 
under her own roof, the invention has been, made and 
perfected, of a machine, simple, inexpensive and easil 
operated by which, according to her statement, an ordi- 
naty operative, blind or seeing, can print in a day 5000 
sheets of raised characters, This machine will be manu- 
factured in Rumania, and the price will be only sixty dol- 
lars. “‘I have promised the first,’’ the Queen writes, “‘to 
dear Helen Keller,’’ and if the invention developes no 
fatal weakness when put to the test of general use, these 
machines will soon be at work all over the civilized world. 
Then the blind will have the stores of literature as acces- 
sible to them as they are to the seeing. 

Moreover, the een has planned, and has already 
begun, a village for the blind, or rather for families con- 
taining blind members, to be conducted on a semi-social- 
listic plan, in which the economical, intellectual, social 
and religious welfare of all the dwellers is planned for 
with loving sympathy and with wise foresight. The kind, 
wisely tender, motherly purpose of this good queen Eliza- 
beth reminds one of her noble and charitable name saint 
in whose hands the loaves of bread which she offered to 
her destitute sisters were changed to roses. 

Her gifts will have both the perfume of tender kindness 
and the nourishing value that comes from wise thought.— 
Alabama Messenger. 


it has four mouth-pieces, in each of which a ‘cl- 
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Do you know that the material in you is equivalent to 
the whites and yolks of about 1,200 hens’ eggs--- that is, if 
you weigh one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Reduced to a fluid, the average man would yield about 
three hundred feet Of illuminating gas and hydrogen en- 
ough to fill a balloon capable of lifting something like one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The normal human body has 
in it the iron needed to make seven large nails, the fat 
for fourteen pounds of candles, the carbon for sixty-four 
gross of crayons, and phosphorus enough for over eight 
hundred thousand matches. Out of it can be obtained ie: 
sides twenty teaspoonsful of salt, fifty lumps of sugar, and 
over fifty pints of water.---7he British Deaf Times. 


While the schools of the western states are rapidly 
growing in size and attendance with rare exceptions all 
our teachers are obtained from the: East. To attract these 
eastern teachers we have to offer them increased salaries 
to cover their traveling expenses for they all want to go 
home summers, We have received a great many applica- 
tions from teachers who want to come West for their health. 
We have a great deal of sympathy for teachers who have 
broken down in the work but we wouldn’t be doing the 
square thing by our children if we employed such teachers. 
The most desirable class of teachers itis very difficult to 
get and keep here. 

The cost of the trip to Northampton or Washington in 
addition to the expense of the training prevents western 
girls from taking the necessary training. A western train- 
ing school, properly conducted, would supply a constantly 
growing demand. It is character and not the Normal 
school that makes the successful teacher. ve have seen 
some very poor teachers from the best training schools. 
Some of our best teachers have had no training but ex- 
perience. We believe that western girls are promising mat- 
erial for teachers or defective classes. They have to a 
remarkable degree the vitality and vim which many of our 
children lack and which the teacher must supply. If the 
Rocky Mountain schools or perhaps all state schools west 
of the Mississippi could combine to support a training 
school, we believe there would be an excellent demand 
for the graduates.---Rocky. Mi. Leader. 


In the majority of schools, using the combined system 


‘that we have visited we have found at least one teacher 


boasting she did not know the sign-language and that she 
did not intend to learn it. The principal excuse given 
for not learning it was that she was afraid she would use 
it in the class-room with her pupils if she knew how. 
While we are opposed to the constant use of the sign - lan- 
guage in the class-room, and believe that its use 1s often 
abused, yet we are of the opinion that every teacher in a 
school using the combined system should have a know- 
ledge of signs. It does not reflect much credit upon a 
teacher’s strength of character to'make an excuse like the 
above. It seems to us rather hard on the little ones-who 
are anxious to write something new in their journals or to 
tell their teacher some item of news, when they speak or 
write part of a sentence and are unable to finish it except 
to give a sign of the missing part to have the teacher 
shake her head and say she does not understand. The 
child is certainly discouraged. Sometimes the same tea- 
cher will have enough interest in the pupil to call in an- 
other teacher who understands the sign-language to tell 
what the child is trying to say. Again, it seems peculiar 
to an outsider to step. into one of the chapel services, 
literary society or perhaps some play or entertainment at 
the school, and ask this teacher what the pupils are say- 
ing to get the reply, “I really don’t know—I do not under- 
stand the sign-language."’ Everything else being equal, a 
teacher who has a thorough knowledge of the sign-lan- 
guageis worth twenty per cent more to a school than one 
who does not know it and who does not want to know it.— 
Rocky Mountain Leader. 


The following clipping from yesterday’sFulion Tele- 
graph is good news to readers of The Record : * Judge 
McElhinney, of the St. Louis county Circuit Court, de- 
cided Monday the suit for the $30,500 offered by the 
World’s Fair Contest Co. for the nearest correct guess at 
the total paid attendance at the fair, in favor of M. Logan 
Guthrie, of Fulton. There were five claimants for the 
prize, and D. H. Harris, of the place, was Mr. Guthrie’s 
attorney in the case. 

Shortly before the opening of the World’s Fair, E. G. 
Lewis, of the Woman's Magazine offered prizes ag- 
gregating $30,500.00 for correct guesses at the attendance 
of the World’s Fair. 

At this time Mr. Guthrie was an employee at the 
School for the Deaf, and after reading the advertisement 
determined to get a club of institution employees and pool 
their votes. Accordingly he interested the following 
gentlemen in the contest : j E 

Joseph McCortle, engineer ; John Windsor, electrician ; 
John Adams, florist: Louis Hinderer, dairyman ; Henry 
Maher, barber ; W. W. Zumwalt, laundryman ; Miss Katie 
Creacy, head-cook ; Ed. Creacy, at that time an employee, 
but now an attorney-at-law ; Ennis Martin, cook : George 
McCauley, formerly shoe shop foreman; and Logan 
Guthrie, supervisor. : 

They bought a number of votes and Mr. Guthrie studied 
statistics of former fairs and made a number of guesses, 
one of which was the exact number—I2,804,616. At the 
time the announcement was made he was the only claim- 
ant, but in a few days cthers claimed the money and Lewis 
paid it into court to be legally settled as to who was the 
proper person to receive it. When litigation started, 
several of the parties sold out to others interested in the 
club, and if the money is received in full, the divisions 
will be as follows: M. Logan Guthrie, one-fifth ; George 
McCauley aud Miss Katie Creacy, one-twentieth. Ed. 
Creasy, Wheeler Zumwalt and Henry Masher, one-tenth 
Joseph McCortle and Lute Smith, who isa relative of Mr. 
McCortle’s but not connected with the institution, own the 
balance, except a small amount owned by L, A. Gaw, a 
teacher.—Missourt Record. 
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Mr. Orson-Archibald, who returned last week from a 
three-months*-4@6journ in Mexico, had a must delightful 
trip and many interesting experiences while in the country 
of our neighbors on the south. There was nothing that 
interested him more in that land of strange people and 
stranger customs than his visit to the Escuela par Sordo- 
Mudo (School for the Deaf) in Mexico City. 

This school he.found te. have seventy-one pupils, some 
of them of pure.Spanish descent, some of the mixed 
Mexican race, aud others pure Indians. The boys and 
girls had separate school-rooms, and the former were 
taught by men and the latter by women. There were 
eight teachers. Professor Daniel Garcia is the principal, 
and treated Mr. Archibald with the most distinguished 
consideration. He conducted him through the school, 
visiting each class and seeing the work, and even held the 
pupils to their tasks an extra hour that his American 
visitor might have the fullest opportunity to inform him- 
self as to their methods ant! results. 

The Mexician school is conducted on the pure-oral plan. 
Signs were not allowed, and there did not seem to be any 
disposition on the part of the pupils to use them. ‘Tests 
sufficed to show that they have no knowledge of a sys- 
tematized sign-language such as is used in the United 
States. 

Professor Garcia is educated in English and conversed 
freely with Mr. Archibald (who is a semi-mute.) He 
stated that the pupils of average ability in his school are 
retained there for five years, at the end of which time they 
leave the special school and enter schools for the hear- 
ing. From that time on their education is carried on 
with the hearing, and they are supposed to continue their 
studies and recitations py speech and speech-reading. 
The result of their teaching, as seen in the school, seemed 
to be very good, and jt js possible that they are able to 
send pupils to schools for the hearing to the pupils advan- 
tage. However, in this country it is not thought that any 
number worth consideration of deaf persons can success- 
fully prosecute their studies in a school for the hearing. 

Mr. Archibald was very favorably imptessed with the 
school and the work that was done there, and was partic- 
ularly pleased with his gracious reception and the evident 
desire to show the methods and the result of the work.— 
Silent Hooster. 
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KEITH & PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES 


World’s Best Vaudeville 


Directory of Theatres: 
Fifth Ave,--Broadway and 28th St. 


ALL STAR SHOW TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


UNION SQUARE--at Broadway & 14th St. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 1.30 TO IO 30 
SUNDAY CONCERTS FROM 1.30 TILL 10.30 


28d St.--Bet, 6th and 7th avenues 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS, AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


58th St. and 38d avenue 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 

Harlem Opera House 125th St. and 7th ave. 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


125th St.--Bet Park and Lexington aves 


HARLEM’S FAVORITE STOCK COMPANY. IN LA- 
TEST DRAMATIC SUCCESSES. TWICE DAILY. 
TWO CONCERTS SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING 


JERSEY CITY--Newark avenue 


ALL - STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWO BIG SHOWS 


DAILY 


B. F. Keith’s ¢« F. F. Proctor’s 
Circuit of Theatres: 
Theatres Newark 

in Albany 


50 Cities Troy 


America’s Leading Vaudevilles 


HERE TO STAY 


Roller Skating under refined conditions at the 


METROPOLITAN RINK, 


Broodway,.52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 


Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn. 





Afternoon and evening, 50 cents. Special morning ses- 
sions for children, 25 cents. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the. Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 


and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages monthly 





Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of. 


Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3,77 S. Clark St., Chicago, II1. 


Do Tt Now. 
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DEF ENDER 
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AND 
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We carry in stock at our 
New York Office, a complete 
line of Photographic Material. 
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COMPANY, 


8 WEST 22ND ST,, 


NEW YORK, 


50 YEARS’ 
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Trave Marks 

DESIGNS - 

Gorsniauts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and des: ion may 
quiskir socettalnt our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably table. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest ney for securing \< 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


Co,3¢18rosdway, New York 
Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 





UNUSED PICTURE POST GARD 
EXCHANGE 


Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
‘Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 


Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
comics. 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 
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The better you become 
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methods, the more you learn 
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S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 
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Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
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Bicycles 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


"TRENTON, N. J. 






MARINE AND 
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ENGINES 
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MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 





Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 














GUNSON 


II7 AND [19 East STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children’s Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 
$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 
Underwear, Hats, Neckwear. Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Mens and 
Young Men’s Suitsin Stein Black, H. 5. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


HATS aad SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Svit Causes 





THE NEW JERSEYwowws 
State 
Normal and Model3$ 
Schools 


The Normal School 





Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 





It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 








80 
The New Jersey 
f 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PRPERCIVAI, CHRYSTIE SS. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
H. CAMPBELL CHARLES 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O’'CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. ‘ 
WILLIAM D, FORBES 


SILAS R. MORSE 


BEN]. . SURDAM 
FRANCIS SCOTT 
EDWARD G. 
JAMES L. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


Officers ef The Board. 


JAMES L. HAYS....+0.ccscceseceeccseeeweceaes President 
W: EDWIN FLORANCE........0000s0000e 000% Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER...00.scseeseeeeerereeeeees Secretary 


J. Wrztarp MoreGan......Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

‘The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-onegyears of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 








THE SILENT WORKER. 
State School for the Deaf. 











OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN’ P. WALKER, M. A......... ..+6- Superintendent 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN.............22. seeeees Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS......... --. ..-- Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARDP.........-.--. .Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER....... Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician 
ERAT PAPC A I o1aciss0iaedo ene g eatte ed cmcess sis Nurse 
RDNA KH. (ORBRT occ ces Soe stew se sense ceauaes Secretary 





Academic Department. 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 





MISS HELEN C. VAIL | 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
GEORGE LLOYD 
MISS MARIE |, DILLON 





Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER ........., fer nent: 

and Drawing 
GHORGE 'S: PORTBR: «56d ects toe Printing 
JOE WGFENSON: 2o-o 5s scace ceeneeteos Wood-working 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON ... ..0.sigesos<msinsoa Shoemaking 
MISS RHP TTA BIVBEE o.oo» senaowasavinesn Sewing 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... mee! and 


Embroidery 


emipaigietan- aye ee etsiit Physical Director 














Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Gen- 
tral 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
edors. and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t | 
_ =? many good things about them. Come and | 
im. 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. | 
35 Lafayette St. cae 











No | 





Nobody at St. 


Banquet Group, 


$1.25, 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTE L| Peetu and Society 
Stationery 


School and Office Supplies 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S 
408 S. BROAD ST. 


Louis 





should be without 


Illinois 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


ALEX. L. PACH 


935 Broadway, New York 


FOR 


TRENTON, N. J GO TO 


| 


BOOK STORE, 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS % 
Group] | 


French Government Building Group 


$2 Each 








TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


| Trenton, N. J. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Nurserymen, #& #& & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 





3. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
- TRENTON, N. J. 








| STOCES eee. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


GO tO. 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 











